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REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear READER: 
Rotary Clubs today often defy the 


classic pattern given literary immortality 
by Sinclair Lewis. We recently at- 
tended excellent Rotary meetings in 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco and 
Rockford, Illinois. We discovered pro- 
grams on military training, interna- 
tional relations and industrial medicine 
that any liberal might envy. We mused 
quietly and mentally added up the 
“viewing with alarm” letters we would 
have received if anyone of these Rota- 
rian talks had appeared in the Register. 


In Pryor’s Canyon, Utah, on Twin 
Peaks, San Francisco, on Sunset Strip, 
Hollywood, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at a Win the 
Peace Conference in Washington and 
at a civil liberties rally in Detroit (to 
mention but a few places we visited be- 
sides some twelve Unitarian churches, 
while on our April “grand tour” for 
the United Appeal) we met enthusiastic 
readers of this modest publication. We 
concluded that every editor should un- 
lock, at least once a year, the irons that 
bind him to his desk and “meet the 
people.” And we discovered new talent 
for future issues. 


Such excursions as we boast about 
are possible only because able, gene- 
rous and very patient people work at 
the home base. Besides the regular 
_staff who put in unmeasured overtime, 
we especially salute Frances Putnam 
who held the editorial tiller during the 
launching of the May Register. 


Life magazine has been on two week 
ends with Unitarians recently. One 
was in Oklahoma City (Life, April 27) : 
see page 283 of this issue for the 
story. A few days later we helped 
Life photographers “shoot” pictures of 
a 1,000 calorie supper at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. (One 
thousand calories are, of course, a full 
day’s diet in many parts of Europe 
today. ) 


The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the United States Depart- 
ment of State presented two great Rus- 
sian writers to America last month— 
Konstantine Simonov, author of Days 
and Nights, and Ilya Ehrenburg, author 
of The Fall of Paris. Register readers 
will recall Mr. Ehrenburg’s article The 
Parable of the Wheat Ears in our World 
Order issue. November. 1944. Mr. 
Irwin Canham. editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. introduced the dis- 
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tinguished Soviet writers to the Boston 
audience. We shall never forget Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s moving statement (not lost 
by translation): “In the Soviet Union 
not even the insane talk about another 
war.” 


The name of Bishop Miklos Jozan of 
Hungary will stand beside those of such 
Unitarian martyrs as Norbert Capek of 
Czechoslovakia and Father Ylaw of the 
Philippines when the religious history 
of World War II is finally written. 
We urge all readers to turn to page 
268 for the story of Bishop Jozan. 


Our printers nodded badly in the May 
Register and failed to indicate the con- 
tinuation of Professor Wild’s excellent 
article from page 210 to page 235. We 
hope you will turn now to your May 
issue and finish it. It is well worth 
doing. From our printer we report 
embarrassment and apologies. 


Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman of the 
University of Chicago, author of The 
Issues of Life and Now We Must Choose, 
has written an article for the July 
Register. We are honored to announce 
the appearance in our pages of one 
of America’s greatest living theologians. 
His article will be entitled “Theology 
for a Warrior.” 


Unalloyed envy stains our editorial 
soul this month as we read the May 
issue of The Woman’s Press, the Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. magazine. For alert 
and morally responsible editing as well 
as for refreshing vitality of design and 
“make-up” we pay humble tribute. It 
makes us work twice as hard at our 
own desk and makes us resolve to find 
a good pen and ink artist. 


Rev. A. Powell Davies, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Dr. Curtis Reese, of 
Chicago, are the latest Unitarians to be 
added to our 1946 honor roll of men 
at work for the Unitarian printing 
press. The Faith of An Unrepentant 
Liberal is the title of Mr. Davies’ new 
book; The Meaning of Humanism that 
of Dr. Reese’s. Both have bite and 
felicity, rare virtues in any book. Both 
belong in your vacation satchel. 


COVER PICTURE 
The 150th Anniversary of Horace 
Mann’s birth was celebrated May 4, 
1946, before the statue of the famous 
Unitarian educator on the grounds of 
the Massachusetts State House. (See 
story on page 281.) 
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By plane from Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. Karel Haspl, successor to Dr. 
Norbert Capek, arrived in Boston for 
May Meetings. His very presence add- 
ed cubits to our stature as Unitarians. 
Also, the charming and heroic Mme 
Herta Tempi, newly arrived in America, 
was at The Copley-Plaza luncheon on 
May 22. She is director for France 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
We were proud to greet, on behalf 
of our Register readers, these valiant 
leaders of our liberal church who faced 
the Nazi terror unflinchingly and there- 
by made our Unitarian name in Europe 
once more a symbol of man’s death- 
less dedication to the cause of freedom. 


In recent weeks Register articles have 
been reprinted in several national 
magazines. Pathfinder (circulation— 
800,000 copies), in its issue of May 1, 
published portions of Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley’s “What Is Wrong 
with Boston?” which appeared in the 
April Register. Read, a digest magazine, 
also published Mr. Greeley’s article and 
in addition ran an article “Should We 
Force the Japanese to Change Their 
Religion?” in their May issue, which 
included quotations from Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard’s “What Religion for Japan?” 
This article ran in December, 1945. 
The National Baptist Voice (March 
15, 1946,) at Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
printed Dr. Harry F. Ward’s “The 
Coming Struggle within the Victorious 
Nations” (September, 1945,) Register. 
The Honolulu Advertiser, Hawaii, 
(March 18, 1946, issue) quoted reports 
on European famine conditions from 
our January. 1946, issue on the work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 


S. Hike 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


.. Episcopalian testimony - 


' To the Register: 


May I say very simply, but with con- 
viction based on rather wide and con- 
sistent reading of all sorts and condi- 
tions of religious magazines, that The 


‘Christian Register is in the very first 


rank of such publications. On any ob- 
jective view it is without a superior. 
JosepH F, FLETCHER 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“Lack of Charity” 


To the Register: 

I am very much saddened by the 
publication of Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley’s strictures on Catholicism in 
your April issue. I am sure that if 
any of our ministers had submitted a 
sermon saying that the trouble with 
New York is the increasing influence 
of the Jews, who are organized and 
united, you would have had someone 
reply in the same issue, showing the 
fallacies, the errors, the oversimplified 
group prejudice, involved in such a 
statement. You would not have let a 
statement that “Gentiles” are better 
fitted to govern than “Jews” go un- 
challenged. Nor if one of our Chicago 
ministers or our Southern ministers had 
suggested that the “white” people ought 
to get together to repel the “Negro 
threat” because there have been far 
more eminent whites than Negroes, 
would you have let the issue rest there. 
You would have asked some competent 
person to show the influence of dis- 
crimination in handicapping Negroes. 

But when it is a question of Cathol- 
icism in “our” own Boston, no such 
reply is made. Yet, in terms of a 
forgetfulness of history, an ignorance 
and a lack of charity toward one’s 
neighbors and a resentment at the 
threat that “they” constitute to “us,” 
Mr. Greeley’s sermon resembles the 
two hypothetical sermons suggested. 

Lewis A. DEXTER 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


From our German mailbag 


To the Register: 
Just a line to tell you that your 
February Christian Register is excellent. 
ANDERS S. LUNDE 
Chaplain (Capt.) U.S.A. 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany 


“Black Market” clergy 

To the Register: 

- In the article by Rev. John Nicholls 
Booth on “No More Marriage Mills,” 


he concludes that “the marriage cere- 


mony ought to be taken out of the hands 
of civil authorities and . . . should be 
restored to the church.” Just pass a 
law giving a monopoly of solemniza- 
tion of marriages to ministers and the 
horse will then be again before the 
cart and the divorce problem be solved. 
Ministers will “permit only those mar- 
riages to be consummated that are 
based upon the solid foundations such 
a blessed union require.” 

Ignoring the question of the de- 
sirability of this proposed monopoly 
and also the resulting inevitable crea- 
tion of a black market of. ministers, 
what about the question of religious 
liberty. and the separation of church 
and state? 

Most state constitutions provide that 
no preference shall be given to religious 
denominations. It requires no argument 
to show that the proposed law would 
discriminate against those who desire 
no religious rites in their marriages. 
Whether they are right or wrong is and 
should be their affair. 

Tommy Manville and much-divorced 
Hollywood stars and others seem to 
have no difficulty in having their many 
marriages solemnized by ministers. 
The proposed cure is obviously worse 
than the disease. 

Harry BreRMA 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago nosegay 


To the Register: 

I just glanced through the May issue 
of the Register. It is a fascinating 
number. Your editorial on the Register 
policy concerning Russia is superb. 

RANDALL S. HILTon 
Chicago, Illinois 


From the ranks of labor 

To the Register: 

_ Like others, I feel that the Register 
is getting better and better all the time. 
The articles on collective bargaining 
and the fact that laboring men should 
have a decent wage, standard of liv- 
ing, etc., were particularly noteworthy. 


OrA BLANCHE BurRIGHT 
New York, New York 


Note to the Beacon Press 


To the Register: 

Thanks to someone for The Christian 
Register. Also I want to suggest that 
the article “Vigil in the Pacific” by 
Chaplain Horace F. Westwood be pub- 
lished in leaflet for general distribu- 
tion. 


- JAMES SPURLOCK 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Japan’s 
Lost Leader: Pro and Con 


The importance of the struggle for de- 
mocracy in Japan leads us to print the 
following correspondence on the subject 
of Toyohiko Kagawa (April, 1946, page 
158). —Tue Eprror 


Skillful propagandist 
To the Register: 

Hugh Deane’s judicious, frank and 
truthful article on Kagawa in the April 
issue of your magazine should go far 
to open the eyes of the multitude of 
Americans who have been led to believe 
that Kagawa is a saint, a “great power 
for Christianity” in Japan, a sincere 
pacifist and a decent man. Those of us 
who have lived in the Far East know 
that he is nothing but a skillful propa- 
gandist who makes use of the credulity 
of some American missionaries who are 
either vain or simple enough to be 
taken in by his words. His actions 
have always contradicted his words. 
He was bad enough during the war; 
no man with a deep belief and a solid 
backbone can ever be forced to stoop as 
low as he stooped. 

ILtona RAF SUES 
New York, N. Y. 


The Army said “no” 


To the Register: 

As a Navy Chaplain who was in- 
timately associated with Dr. Kagawa 
during the first three. months of the oc- 
eupation, I was disappointed to see the 
article about him in the April issue of 
your magazine. Mr. Deane’s article is 
filled with factual inaccuracies—as when 
he declares that Kagawa made a co- 
prosperity trip to the Philippines. That 
statement is untrue. It is true that the 
Nippon Times in October 24, 1942, an- 
nounced that he would go to the Philip- 
pines, but the Army refused him a 
passport. 


Forest Hills, 


FRANKLIN COLE 


New York 
Kagawa must go 
To the Register: 

During the war, the name of Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa was almost synony- 
mous to that of a saint. for we had 
admired his high ideals and deeds, and 
we thought that Kagawa was staunchly 
defending Christianity and democracy in 
the face of terrific odds. It was to him 
that we, the Japanese in America, non- 
citizens and citizens alike, looked 
up to as one outstanding example of 
Japanese who stood for democracy, 
especially when William Randolph 
Hearst, Martin Dies and General DeWitt 
lumped all Japanese as nondemocratic 
and distrustful. 
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But today Kagawa stands not as a 
friend of democracy, but an enemy, who 
deceived both Christians and non- 
Christians. By his open declaration of 
admiration for imperialism, he aided 
the military Zaibatsus’ scheme of con- 
quest in Asia. We are sure that Christ 
did not support the imperialistic pro- 
gram of Pontius Pilate; but Kagawa 
went all out for the Emperor who is 
the biggest Zaibatsu in Japan. Kagawa 
cannot love the poor peasants and at 
the same time love the Emperor who 
usurped the best part of Japan and the 
Japanese people together with the 
greedy Zaibatsus. 

The Japanese American Committee 
for Democracy and many Japanese are 
with you and The Christian Register 


Tokyo, May 7, (United Press)—An author- 
itative source said Allied Headquarters has 
barred Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Japanese 
Christian leader, from taking a seat in the 
House of Peers on the grounds he is “un- 
desirable personnel.” The Emperor had 
nominated Kagawa to the Upper House. 
Well known in the United States, Kagawa 
had been attacked in the press recently 
for alleged anti-American speeches during 
the war and for support of es expansion- 
ist program in Asia. 


in this work of building better democ- 
racy. We were able to oust Shidehara 
and his military-Zaibatsu cabinet. Now, 
let us again remove Kagawa from the 
government post and give the democra- 
tic people in Japan a clear slate to re- 
build the democratic state. 


M. K. Nakano 
Executive Secretary 
Japanese American Committee 
For Democracy 


Another Niemoller? 
To the Register: 

The article by Hugh Deane on “Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa: Japan’s Lost Leader” re- 
produced in Zions Herald of April 10 
by permission of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Register is such a tissue of half 
truths and skillful perversion as to make 
appraisal difficult. For the fair-minded, 
however, a warning should be raised 
lest we permit ourselves to be victimized 
by forces purporting to be democratic 
and Christian, but falling seriously 
short of the spirit and ethic of Jesus, in 
an effort to smear Kagawa in the same 
manner as Martin Niemoller’s fair 
name was besmirched following Ger- 
many’s capitulation to Russia, Britain 
and the United States, and perhaps for 
the same reason. 

One inaccuracy in Mr. Deane’s re- 
porting must be pointed out: Kagawa 
was not “sent to the Philippines, to 
work on the Christian problems of oc- 
cupation.” Says Dr. Albright of the 


International Missionary Council, 
“There is nothing to show that he ever 
visited the Christian group in the Philip- 
pines, the Netherlands East Indies, or 
in Manchuria, despite opportunity and 
inducement to do so,” and confirmation” 
of this has come to my own attention 
from an American friend in Manila. 
THosurN T. BRUMBAUGH 
Executive Secretary, 
Detroit Council of Churches 
Detroit, Michigan 


Eyewitness report 
To the Register: 

Congratulations to The Christian 
Register and Hugh Deane for the much- 
needed report on Toyohiko Kagawa 


_which appeared in your April edition. 


It is extremely important that American 
publications, and particularly religious 
publications, publish the truth about 
Kagawa, who, because of his previous 
religious and pacifistic record has con- 
fused many people. 

I was particularly glad to read Mr. 
Deane’s statement to the effect that Dr. 
Kagawa had been sent to the Philip- 
pines to work on “the Christian prob- 
lems of the occupation.” This state- 
ment, while true, has been publicly 
denied by Kagawa, and seems to be the 
subject of wide controversy in Ameri- 
can religious circles. 

As a member of our occupation 
forces in Japan, I had the opportunity 
to discuss Kagawa with two news cor- 
respondents who, having been im- 
prisoned by the Japanese in Santo 
Tomas University in Manila, saw Ka- 
gawa when he visited Manila. 

Both Don Bell, Mutual Broadcasting 
System commentator, and Jack Percival, 
a representative of the Australian Press, 
saw and heard Kagawa plead with the 
American missionaries and “any others 
interested” to join him in his “Chris- 
tianizing” work in the conquered coun- 
tries. 

At the time I left Japan, Bell and 
Percival had promised to write guest 
articles for Stars and Stripes discussing 
in detail Kagawa’s actions on his trip to 
the Philippines. 

Stars and Stripes was virtually emas- 
culated for printing the truth about 
Kagawa. And I imagine Hugh Deane 
and The Christian Register will get its 
share of criticism for attacking a man 
with such influential friends. But, as 
one disillusioned Protestant chaplain i in 
Tokyo said to me, “Perhaps Stars and 
Stripes has done a great service to the. 
Church.” . 

Lee S. KREINDLER © 
Former editor of 
“Comment and Query” in 
“Pacific Stars and Moat 
New York, New York 


EDITORIALS 


THE GIFT OF LIFE 


THe Wyoming Conference of Methodist Churches, the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, and the majority 
of persons interrogated by the Gallup Poll have all asked 
in recent weeks for a return of rationing to feed starving 
Europe. Americans still sit down to three meals a day 
and enjoy midnight snacks. Government reports indicate 
we never ate so well in our history as now. Meanwhile 
Europe faces mass destruction by famine. We Unitarians 
have great responsibilities at this hour. We must continue 
our splendid food collection drive, but we must also write 
and wire the President urging the return of rationing and 
offer overwhelming support for UNRRA, which Mr. Hoover 
seeks to liquidate. The gift of life for several million 


men and women on the continent of Europe lies in our 


hands. 


REPORT TO OUR READERS 


Topay the Register has a strong sense of responsibility to 
its thousands of readers—new and old. A liberal religious 
journal in these days of postwar reconstruction cannot shirk 
its obligations to discuss the ethical and moral issues of 
our times. Our task is to press for progressive thought 
and action on many fronts. 
readers and play Rip van Winkle. 
ship, it needs urgent and large-scale action by millions of 
people. Europe must be fed. Returning veterans must 
find open college doors. Workers, professional people 
and small businessmen need new ‘housing. 
need price controls if they are to clothe and feed their 
children. 

The Register stands or falls, as an organ of liberal 
If people are moved to seek true 
If more 


To do less is to betray our 
America needs leader- 


Housewives 


religion, on its record, 
freedom because of its articles, we are satisfied. 
food and clothing move across the Atlantic because of our 
Service Committee reports and pleas, we are satisfied. If 
more ministers speak boldly against clericalism in America, 
against racial prejudice, against theological reaction, we 
are satisfied. If we have held on these pages brighter 
torches for men seeking a free faith and shown them to 
the threshold of ian honest church, we are satisfied. By 
these tests must the Register be measured. If we stand 


forthrightly for human liberty, for aid and succor to- 


victims of war and of exploitation, we will inevitably be 
called many names by those who find name calling a 
substitute for participation in the struggle for a better 
world. If we work diligently for a commonwealth of 
brothers we will find many companions—Republicans, 
Socialists, Communists, Democrats, C. I. O. and A. F. L. 
members, D. A. R.’s, loyal supporters of the League of 
~ Women Voters, Catholics, Jews and many kinds of Prot- 
estants. If we can rejoice in such a friendly comradeship 


* 


of people who cherish a dream of freedom we are thrice 
blessed. Many members of all the groups mentioned above 
are joining together again and again in these days to defeat 


reaction, to assert their common will for.a peaceful and. 


secure world. All have paid a heavy price for the right 
to march together in a land of liberty. ae 

American soldiers lie on Omaha Beach in France in 
graves as cold as those at Stalingrad. They died because 
of men who grasped at power greedily, who preached the 
devil’s texts of race and nationality. The Register is set 
like flint against this temper now, as it was during the 
war. If this magazine can stop by one day the mad- 
ness of talk about World War III and thereby help to 
give another day of life to boys and girls in Detroit and 
Tulsa, it will be satisfied. 

After all is said and done, our Unitarian heritage 
demands of us one test: service to the welfare of mankind. 
Our prayers and sermons lead to that high and ethical goal. 
Our God is one that is satisfied with nothing less. There 
is room for a Christian Register in this our 126th year 
only if our deeds do give men assurance of our good faith. 


NOT EVEN PIOUS FICTION 


MattTHew ARNOLD in his Essays in Criticism has an un- 
forgettable chapter on “Amiel” which we found ourselves 
rereading during the Lenten season. One passage es- 
pecially seemed worth underscoring. . 

“But can a religion, Amiel asks again, without miracles, 
without unverifiable mystery, be efficacious, have influence 
with many? And again he answers:— — 

“ ‘Pious fiction is still fiction. Truth has superior rights. 
The world must adapt itself to truth, not truth to the world. 
Copernicus upset the astronomy of the Middle Age; so 
much the worse for the astronomy.’ ” 

Truth has superior rights! Let every reader thank Amiel 
for those words. Pious fiction is still fiction. We Uni- 
tarians need to bear this testimony in season and out. There 
are still too many fictions (which we. know are fictions) 
being repeated on Sunday mornings. “Pious fictions” 
are usually someone else’s, never. ours. But we are not 
referring to some orthodox savior myth or Roman doctrine 
of transubstantiation. 
tarians. It would be a practice consistent with spring house- 
cleaning traditions if some parish statements of belief, 
written one, two or three centuries ago, were re-examined. 
The younger generation of Unitarians are asking that state- 
ments today be consistent with a free church and the 
present advance of human knowledge. They are not im- 
pressed by antiquarianism in religion. They desire truth 
whether it be ancient or modern. Certainly a Unitarian 
church has a primary responsibility to use words as care- 
fully as a scientist at an institute of technology. 
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We refer to fictions held, by, Uni-,. . 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


«BUT LEATHER AND PRUNELLO ” 


PERHAPS some reader of this page can tell me the source 
of a quotation that I recently came across in a letter from 
John Pierpont to Samuel May, dated July 2, 1846. 
Dr. Pierpont was settled over the little Unitarian Church 
in Troy, New York, and he wrote to thank his old friend 
and loyal supporter through the exciting days of contro- 
versy in the Hollis Street Church, Boston, for sending him 
a copy of a sermon by Theodore Parker. It was the famous 
“Sermon of War,” preached at the Melodeon on June 7. 
Dr. Pierpont’s comment is as follows: “That, it seems 
to me, is the sort of preaching that this people and this age 
want; and without something of this sort we may about 
as well have none. ‘The rest is all but leather and prunello’.” 
That is the quotation I should like to trace to its origin. 
The meaning of the line is clear enough. From the 
dictionary I learn that prunello is “a smooth woolen stuff, 
generally black, used for making shoes; a kind of lasting; 
formerly used also for clergymen’s gowns.” What John 
Pierpont is saying is that preaching without the kind of 
power that Theodore Parker’s revealed is about as valu- 
able as the preacher’s shoes or his gown—if that is the 


sort of preaching you are getting, you might just as well 


have none. But I should like to know whom Dr. Pierpont 
is quoting. A poem containing that line might well have 
other quotable lines. 


Sermon for the time 


Theodore Parker preached this particular sermon a 
week after the conclusion of Anniversary Week, just a 
hundred years ago. The opening paragraph explains why 
he thought it best to wait a week. “I did not wish to 
treat the subject last Sunday, for that was the end of our 
week of Pentecost, when cloven tongues of flame descend 
on the city, and some are thought to be full of new wine, 
and others of the Holy Spirit. The heat of the meetings, 
good and bad, of that week, could not wholly have passed 
away from you or me, and we ought to come coolly and 
consider a subject like this.” So on the previous Sunday 
he had preached on “The Presence of Beauty in Nature,” 
to provide an appropriate background for the discourse 
on the evils and horrors of war. There was little of leather 
and prunello about either sermon. 

Of course “Boston” didn’t like the Sermon of War, 
even though certain individuals liked it well enough to 
ask Parker to repeat it in Tremont Temple. John Pierpont 
liked it a lot, and read it to his people in Troy—half of 
it at the morning service and the other half that same 
evening. But in 1846 it took a certain amount of courage 
to stand openly for the ideas that Theodore Parker was 
expounding so eloquently at the Melodeon, and the great 
majority of Boston Unitarians felt strongly that he was 
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on the wrong track. They felt very much as do certain 
people today who enjoy saying that a preacher is “acting 


_ as a transmission-belt for Communistic propaganda.” The 


vocabulary is different but the idea is the same. 


Not a cool word in it! 


Parker speaks of the desirability of “coming coolly” 
to a subject like the horrors of war, but there isn’t any- 
thing cool about his sermon. Remember, there was a war 
on at that moment; but Parker didn’t hesitate to speak 
out against war in general and the Mexican War in parti- 
cular. “The very fact of an aggressive war shows that 
the men who cause it must be either fools or traitors. I 
think lightly of what is called treason against a govern- 
ment. That may be your duty today, or mine. Certainly 
it was our fathers’ duty not long ago; now it is our boast 
and their title to honour. But treason against the people, 
against mankind, against God, is a great sin, not lightly 
to be spoken of. The political authors of the war on this 
continent, and at this day, are either utterly incapable of 
a statesman’s work, or else guilty of that sin. Fools they 
are, or traitors they must be.” One might agree or dis- 
agree with John Pierpont’s opinion that this was “the 
sort of preaching that this people and this age want,” but 
nobody could say it was “leather and prunello.” 

It.is easy, after the passage of a century, to praise the 
sheer courage of Theodore Parker. It is far more difficult 
to make sure that even our Unitarian churches would not 
treat a preacher of like courage today with the same con- 
tumely and scorn that Parker met. How quickly the mood 
changes from admiration to contempt, when one turns 
from the prophets of the past to the prophets of today! 
How easy it is to rationalize our timidities and deceive 
ourselves into the belief that “this time the situation is 
entirely different”! How slow we are to learn that the 
adversary can always assume a new disguise and take on 
the outward aspect of harmless respectability! How endless 
is the variety of scarecrows that frighten mortal men out 
of their wits and send them into a tailspin of panic! 


-What of our time? 


There has not been a time when the Parker kind of 
preaching was more needed. God grant there may be 
preachers among us with something of this valiant spirit, 
and laymen like those who stood with him against any 
wind that chose to blow! The churches of this land today 
have plenty of “leather and prunello” preaching, and 
there is no need for us to join that company. What we 
need is clear moral vision and the courage of our con- 
victions. F. M. E. 


by G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Religious Freedom 


and 


Democracy 


The President of the Federal Council of Churches 
presents the first principles of religious liberty 


Wuar is religious liberty? 


How is it related to democracy? 


The 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America adopted the 
following statement recently: “We recognize the dignity of the human 
person as the image of God. .. . The right of individuals everywhere 
to religious liberty shall be recognized and, subject only to the main- 
tenance of public order and security, shall be guaranteed against legal 
provisions and administrative acts which would impose political, 
economic or social disabilities on grounds of religion.” 


The history of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Protestant churches 
is marred by intolerance, denials of 
religious liberty and, at times, outright 
persecution. American soldiers have 
died upon foreign soil, not alone to 
destroy the totalitarian threat to free- 
dom but also to establish freedom 
everywhere. One of the Four Freedoms 
is Freedom of Religion. The Church 
ought to be the first and strongest 
defender of religious liberty. I believe 
I speak for American Protestantism 
when I say it is our sincere purpose to 
guarantee religious liberty to the 
Roman Catholic and the Jew as well 
as to maintain it for ourselves. Insofar 
as intolerance of any kind has been a 
part of Protestant practice in the past, 
or manifests itself anywhere in the 
present, we are repentant. If our 
Roman Catholic brethren might like- 
wise reveal a spirit of repentance, and 
works meet for the same, there is no 
reason why we could not rise from our 
knees and gather around a common 
table, there to reach understanding on 
this question of religious liberty, an 
understanding that would express the 
essential spirit of our faith and the 
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the latest being “Labor in Tomorrow’s World.” 


basic principles of democracy. Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen was quite right 
in a recent radio sermon when he 
suggested that pride must give way to 
humility, before the redemptive work of 
the Holy Spirit can be consummated in 
the heart of a sinner. And that is 
equally true of an institution. It 
applies to the Protestant Churches, the 
Roman Catholic Church and Jewish 
congregations. A dynamic faith is in- 
stitutionalized for purposes of propaga- 
tion. 

There is always danger that men of 
lesser stature than the founders may 
come to regard the institution as of 
greater importance than the faith, and 
that the major energy shall be spent in 
keeping the institution going rather 
than in using the institution as a means 
to permeate society with the spirit of 
Jesus, and to transform the human soul. 
Knowing Protestantism as I do, I know 
the danger that lies in regarding the 
Church as an end in itself rather than 
as a means to do the will of our Blessed 
Lord. 


As Protestants, treasuring our Protes- 
tant heritage, we are resolved to main- 
tain and to extend religious liberty, 
until at last every man shall possess the 
precious privilege of worshiping God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 


Protestant principles and democracy 


The fundamental principles of Prot- 
estantism are congenial to democracy. 
They are essential to democracy. 

American Protestants believe in the 
separation of the Church and the State. 


It is for that reason that they are 
opposed to the appointment of a diplo- 
matic representative of the United 
States to the Vatican. We are likewise 
opposed to the continuance of a “per- 
sonal representative of the President” 
to the Vatican. If it be true that certain 
information was available during the 
War, and that as a war measure it was 
deemed wise to have such a “personal 
representative,” certainly, with the war 
over, the validity of such an argument 
is questionable. It is to be doubted 
that the “information” is the informa- 
tion a democracy needs. When Franco, 
whom our President does not like, can 
hide behind the vestments of a hier- 
archy, and is called a “son of the 
Church” and Franco Spain is desig- 
nated “Christian Spain,” then words 
cease to have meaning, and information 
from sources that can be so confused in 
the use of terms is of little worth. How 
can any-American who fought to extir- 
pate fascism from Italy and Germany 
condone the fascist regime of Franco 
Spain! 

No public funds for sectarianism 

It is also because Protestants believe 
in the separation of Church and State 
that they are determined that public 
funds shall not be used for sectarian 
education. There are more than five 
hundred colleges and universities re- 
lated to Protestant Churches in the 
United States. We do not, we would 
not, ask public support for these 
schools. We are opposed to the en- 
ideavors of the Roman Catholic Church 
to secure public support for their 
private schools. The logic of their 
position is to establish also a Presby- 
terian school system, a Methodist school 
system, an Episcopalian and a Baptist 
system. Is there to be a Jewish school 
system? Among the Japanese of the 
West, are we to set up a Buddhist sys- 
tem for those who are Buddhists? Are 
all of these systems to be supported by 
public funds? Is there any reason that 
would justify the support of Roman 
Catholic sectarian education that would 
not justify similarly the support of 
other sectarian education? 

All forms of Christianity affirm the 
dignity of man, and this affirmation is 
basic to democracy. But democracy 
demands more than the recognition of 
man’s dignity. It insists that freedom 
is essential to the development of the 
individual. True, it is freedom under 
law, but it is law to which the individual 
gave consent. Government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. To protect that freedom, 
civil liberties are written into the 
fundamental law of the land. Man 
must be free to discover the truth that 
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brings greater freedom. The right of 
private judgment which is a fundamen- 
tal Protestant principle is also a 
cardinal tenet of democracy. 

We are bound by precious principles 
in Protestantism, and once we are con- 
vinced those principles are in jeopardy, 
Protestantism will rise as one man to 
preserve religious liberty for ourselves, 
our sons and the sons of our sons. 


Principle and expediency 


Unfortunately, the Roman Catholic 
Church approaches the question of re- 
ligious liberty from two points of view, 
one that of principle, the other that of 
expediency. 

As a matter of principle, it holds, 
“Tt is not lawful for the State . . . to 
hold in equal favor different kinds of 
religion.” It is opposed to the separa- 
tion of Church and State. It insists 
that where Roman Catholics are in large 
majority, the State should further that 
faith and restrict other faiths in criti- 
cism and missionary activities, deny 
them exemption from taxation, in a 
word, restrict their liberties. It holds 
that it is the one true Church, teaches 
the one true religion, and since it there- 
fore has the truth, it is not obligated to 
be tolerant of untruth. Religious in- 
tolerance of this kind is the source of 
religious persecution. 

A prominent Roman Catholic au- 
thority writes, “The very existence of 
any other church is opposed to the 
command of Christ that all men should 
join His one church... . As far as God’s 
law is concerned, no one has a real 
right to accept any religion save the 
Catholic religion.” However, on the 
basis of expediency, the church toler- 
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ates the separation of Church and 
State; and the fact of other churches. 
Nevertheless, it argues that constitu- 
tions of governments may be changed, 
and this toleration is not necessarily a 
permanent commitment. 

As evidence for the above statement, 
but a few citations can be inserted. It 
was Pope Leo XIII in “Immortale Dei” 
who declared, “It is not lawful for the 
State, any more than for the individual, 
either to disregard all religious duties 
or to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion.” 

In the famous “Syllabus of Errors,” 
issued in 1864, the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the words of the Pope, 
declares the following propositions are 
errors, that is, they are not true: “Every 
man is free to embrace and profess the 
religion he shall believe true, guided by 
the right of reason.” The Pope said 
that this statement is not true. “In the 
present day, it is no longer expedient 
that the Catholic religion shall be held 
as the only religion of the State, to the 
exclusion of all other modes of wor- 
ship.” The Pope affirms this statement 
is false. “. it has been wisely 
provided by law, in some countries 
called Catholic, that persons coming to 
reside therein shall enjoy the public 
exercise of their own worship.” This 
also is declared to be untrue. 

The Roman Catholic Church insists 
that the one true religion, which it 
holds is Roman Catholicism, should be 
furthered and protected against attack. 
This is the duty of the State. A few 
quotations from the authoritative 
volume entitled “The State and the 
Church” by Ryan and Millar will make 


clear the principles upon which Roman 


Catholic conceptions of religious liberty 
are based. For instance: 

The fact that the individual may in. good 
faith think that his false religion is true gives 
him no more right to propagate it than the 
sincerity of the alien anarchist entitles him to 
advocate his abominable political theories in 
the United States. 


If the premises laid down by the 
Roman Catholic Church are accepted, 


’ it follows that “the one true religion” 


should be protected against attack from 
any quarter and that this is a duty of 
the State. Ryan and Millar continue: 

To the objection that the foregomg argu- 
ment can be turned against Catholics by a 
non-Catholic State, there are two replies. First, 
if such a state should prohibit Catholic worship 
or preaching on the plea that it was wrong and 
injurious to the community, the assumption 
would be false; therefore, the two cases are not 
parallel. Second, a Protestant State could not 
logically take such an attitude (although many 
of them did so in former centuries) because no 
Protestant sect claims to be infallible. Besides, 
the Protestant principle of private judgment 
logically implies that Catholics may be right 
in their religious convictions, and that they 
have a right to hold and preach them without 
molestation. . In practice, however, the 
foregoing propositions have full application 
only to the completely Catholic state. This 
means a political community that is either 
exclusively, or almost exelusively, made up of 
Catholics. 


Then follows a paragraph that de- 
serves careful study. 

But constitutions can be changed, and non- 
Catholic sects may decline to such a point 
that the political prescription of them may 
become feasible and expedient. What protec- 
tion would they then have against a Catholic 
State? The latter could logically tolerate only 
such religious activities as were confined to 
the members of the dissenting group. It could 
not permit them to carry on general propa- 
ganda nor accord their religious organization 
certain privileges that had formerly been ex- 
tended to all religious corporations, for exam- 
ple, exemption from taxation. While all this 
is very true in logic and in theory, the event 
of its practical realization in any state or 
country is so remote in time and in probability 
that no practical man will let it disturb his 
equanimity or afiect his attitude toward those 
who differ from him in religious faith. 

“The Catholic Position” 

The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in terms of principle is stated 
with frankness in a pamphlet entitled 
“Freedom of Worship, the Catholic 
Position,” written by Francis J. Connell, 
C. SS. R., S.T.D. This is published by 
the Paulist Press, and carries the im- 
primatur of Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, recently made a 
Cardinal. 

The Catholic Church is the only organiza- 
tion authorized by God to teach religious 
truth and to conduct public religious worship. 
Consequently, they (Catholics) hold that any 
creed which differs from that of the Catholic 
Church is erroneous, and that any religious 
organization which is separated from the 
Catholic Church lacks the approval of the 
authorization of God. . . . Logically, then, 
Catholics hold that no one has a genuine right 
as far as God’s law is concerned, to profess any 
religion except the Catholic religion. . . . The 
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mere fact that a person sincerely believes a 
religion to be true gives him no genuine right 
to accept that religion in opposition to God’s 
command that all must embrace the one true 
religion. Neither does it necessarily oblige 
others to allow him the unrestricted practice 
of his religious beliefs. . . . 

The second Catholic principle, pertinent to 
freedom of worship, can be called, by contrast 
to the first, the principle of personal tolerance. 
. . . Catholics may not persecute non-Catholics 
because of their sincere religious convictions. 
However, as was pointed out above, this does 


_ not necessarily imply that unrestricted freedom 


must be granted by Catholics to the religious 
activities of non-Catholics. . . . If the country 


-is distinctively Catholic—that is, if the popu- 


lation is almost entirely Catholic, and the 
national life and institutions are permeated 
with the spirit of Catholicity—the civil rulers 
can consider theniselves justified in restricting 
or preventing denominational activities hostile 
to the Catholic religion. ; 


This, therefore, is the principle. It 


is a fair assumption that the principle 


will be applied when the power to do so 
is possessed. Consequently, the pro- 
nouncements under “Expediency” carry 
little weight, when religious liberty is 
under consideration. If, in principle, a 
church, does not believe in religious 
liberty, it is of no significance to point 
out that it co-operates to maintain re- 
ligious liberty where it is too weak to 
do anything else. The test lies in noting 
what is done in practice where the 
Roman Catholic Church is strong 
enough to practice its principles. 


In Spain 
In Spain, Dr. M. Searle Bates records: 


According to reports of the year 1944, it 
seems that 20 out of 200 Protestant churches 
are now open. Some pastors have’ been driven 
out of the country, and others work under per- 
secution, covert or naked. All Protestant 
schools were closed. In the large cities, mem- 
bers are able to get along, but in smaller com- 
munities recognized Protestants were com- 
monly refused employment, sale of goods, and 
government relief. 

No Spaniard can secure a certificate for 
leaving school or can enter civil service,’ until 
he has official evidence of instruction in the 
Roman Catholic religion. Every officer and 
soldier must attend mass. In the rural dis- 
tricts, copies of the Bible have been taken, 
even from individuals. Despite earlier permis- 
sion from the present regime to print and to 
circulate, since 1940 the Bible Society has 
been ordered by the Under Secretary for Press 
and Propaganda, acting under instructions 
from the Minister of the Interior, to stop 
circulation of the Scriptures. 


In Peru 


In Peru, the Pastoral Letter issued by 
the archbishops and bishops as late as 
December 18, 1943, declared: 


Many years: ago now, Protestantism com- 
menced to filter through into this nation... . 
The first groups, however, worked very 
much behind the scenes, since the Fourth 
Article of our Constitution declared the 
Apostolic Roman Catholic faith to be the 
state religion to the exclusion of all other 
forms of worship. The 
however, in combination with anti-Catholic 
societies, refused to rest until they had_ suc- 


Protestant sects, . 


ceeded by, specious pretexts in inducing our 
Legislative Chambers to mutilate and later 
repeal this Article which constituted a sacred 
bulwark of our religious belief and a powerful 
restraint against sectarian audacity. : 
Searcely was this protecting wall broken down 
and liberty of worship granted than the unre- 
strained violence of the sects overflowed in 
campaigns to propagate their doctrines; and 
as. though they now owned the country, they 
abused the hospitality so liberally extended to 
them and thought themselves quite within 
their rights in setting to work to demolish the 
secular edifice of our Catholicism by applying 
to it the incendiary torch of their heretical 
blasphemy. . . . 

How is it they prefer our territory for the 
scene of their evangelical aggression and forget 
the 75,000,000 of atheists which figure in the 
latest census of the United States? 


Then follows the attempt to introduce 
the factor of patriotism. The Pastoral 
Letter continues: 

Whoever attempts to violate our spiritual 
unity, attacks, therefore, our nationality... . 
It is urgent, therefore, that we undermine 
and counteract the Protestant campaign, 
which is a crusade of error and lies, oppos- 
ing it with a sound and vigorous Crusade 
of Prayer and Apostleship. .-. . This should 
be organized, as we have noted, on a plan 
of resistance and action against Protestantisin 
with the collaboration of all the vital forces 
of Catholicism. 


In Mexico 


In Mexico, a Pastoral Letter of 
similar spirit was followed by violence 
in which Protestant churches were 
destroyed and Protestant preachers at- 
tacked and brutally beaten. - In Italy, 
Protestant missions and_ Protestants 
have suffered serious disabilities. It 
should be noted that the Peruvian 
hierarchy goes out of its way to in- 
troduce the element of patriotism. 
“Whoever attempts to violate our spirit- 
ual unity, attacks, therefore, our na- 
tionality.” Is this to incite violence? 

Roman Catholicism holds to a prin- 
ciple. The principle is the denial of 
religious liberty. It affirms a doctrine 
of expediency. The latter must be 
judged by the former. 

A doctrine of expediency has no 
place in the realm of religious liberty. 
Either we believe in religious liberty 
or we do not. Is it too much in these 
democratic days to call for the end 
of all practices that deny religious 
liberty and for the repudiation of all 
statements of principle that repudiate 
it? 

Surely there is one rule that can 
govern all of us in this matter of 
religious freedom. It comes from the 
highest authority. “Do unto others as 
ye would be done by.” 


A Protestant dilemma 

The difficulty lies in the fact that 
when a Protestant speaks of the abuse 
of privilege by the hierarchy, he is 
immediately portrayed as attacking the 


Church. This is not true. He stands 
ready to protect the religious liberty 
of the Roman Catholic, but he stands 
likewise ready to resist political prac- 
tices designed to secure secular priv- 
ilege. We do not attack the Roman 
Catholic Church, but we do resist those 
practices essentially political in nature 
which are in effect attacks upon us, 
and which result in the limitation of our 
freedom. Many of my dearest friends 
are Roman Catholics. I know they 
are gravely concerned over political 
activities that they feel are likely to 
limit the full service of the Church 
in the religious field. Is it a proper 
function of the representative of a 
church to threaten political leaders 
who attended a mass meeting at which 
the Vatican’s attitude toward Franco 
Spain was criticized? Why should ef- 
forts be made to keep a speech delivered 
at such a meeting off the radio? I 
believe devout Roman Catholics and 
loyal Americans are concerned. It was 
a distinguished Roman Catholic who 
pointed out that the Pope is a king 
as well as a religious leader, the head 
of a State as well as the head of the 
Church and that activities distinctly 
political in nature are subject to cri- 
ticism just as the political activities of 
any political leader are so subject. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that a Church 
cannot be both Church and State. 

We deplore religious division. We 
rejoice in such statements and practices 
as revealed by such men as Archbishop 
Lucey of San Antonio.. Fully con- 
versant with our own shortcomings, 
repentant for all activities that have 
in days gone by directly or indirectly 
limited the religious freedom of others, 
resolved to reveal our own principles 
in practice, we call upon the Roman 
Catholic Church to be a Church, not 
to attempt to be a State and a Church. 
We shall bring practices to light which 
we believe constitute a threat to relig- 
ious freedom. We shall speak firmly 
but in brotherly spirit. 

Protestantism is alerted 

Protestantism is alerted. We propose 
to march. It is not our purpose to 
attack fellow Christians. We do not 
attack a sister church. We seek solely 
to protect our own liberty, and we 
believe thereby to protect religious 
liberty everywhere. Our primary task 
is to affirm our own positive conviction, 
We are opposed to any movement In 
this land that will take on an antt- 
Roman Catholic character. We desire 
for every member of the Roman Catholic 
Church the same liberties we desire for 
ourselves. We are ready to march, not 
against our brethren, but forward in 
the name of the Lord. 
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by FRANK 0. HOLMES 


Heresy. Is No Sin 


A New Hampshire Unitarian supports 
Bishop Oxnam’s bold appeal for religious freedom 


TENSION is increasing between Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
America. This is the sobering fact that gives importance to Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s address in Boston on March 27, and makes it im- 
perative for all Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic, to give serious 
consideration to the appeal set forth in that address. 


It may fairly be said that we Prot- 
estants are partly to blame for this 
tension; many of us have not made as 
much effort, as we ought, to establish 
personal and community relations with 
our Catholic neighbors. Too few of our 
Protestant clergy are acquainted with 
the Catholic priests of their communi- 
ties and adequately appreciative of their 
work. 

Nevertheless, Bishop Oxnam gives 
expression to a conviction which is 
general among Protestants when he 
urges that Catholics, too, bear respon- 
sibility for the feeling that is rising. 
It is true that the former are gravely 
concerned. over the multiplying reports 
of Catholic pressures on “newspapers, 
radio, and other sources of public in- 
formation”: pressures which, by at- 
tempting to silence criticisms of 
Roman Catholic political policy, 
strengthen the suspicions of the critics 
that the Church is opposed to the 
principles of free speech and inquiry. 
This concern is deepened by accounts 
of restrictions placed on Protestants 
in a Catholic country, such as Spain, 
and the reports of persecution of Prot- 
estants in Latin America. 

The apprehension of Protestants has 
its roots, of course, in the fact that 
Roman Catholics, claiming that theirs 
is the one, true Church, have never 
officially made clear that they do not 
still claim the right, when they have 
the power, to deny religious and 
political rights to non-Catholics. 


The “Pilot” avoids the issue 


Certainly this apprehension among 
Protestants is not allayed by the kind 
of editorial which appeared in the 
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Catholic paper, the Pilot, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, following Bishop Ox- 
nam’s address. ‘This editorial stating 
that “heresy is a sin! It’s a mortal 
sin!” inevitably left upon the non- 
Catholic reader an impression that 
Catholics, as represented by the Pilot, 
would feel themselves justified in root- 
ing out this “sin” of heresy—and the 
Protestant institutions that support it 
—by the most effective means avail- 
able. 

It is to be hoped that this un- 
imaginative comment by the Pilot will 
not prove to be the characteristic or 
final response of American Catholics 
to Bishop Oxnam’s address. That ad- 
dress was a plea to our Catholic neigh- 
bors to give us assurance, in this crit- 
ical period of American and world 
history, that for them, as for Protestants, 
the days of religious intolerance are 
over. We understand that Catholics 
will still maintain that theirs is the 
one, true Church; but, surely, they 
can give this assurance that they have 
no intention of ever advancing that 
claim upon the rest of us by other 
means than open, intellectual and moral 
persuasion. ~ 

It is an obligation of all Unitarians 
to support Bishop Oxnam in making 
this appeal. Unitarians have been free 
from the worst forms of anti-Catholic 
prejudice. In the earlier part of this 
century they were not customarily 
readers of The Menace, and they ridic- 
uled the silly rumors about Catholics 
which used to be common— I remember 
the one that the Pope had filled the 
basement of every Catholic church and 
school with guns and ammunition for 
his coming attack on Protestants. But 
the denial of unfounded rumors is not 
enough; there can be the right kind 
or relationship only if there is a 
strong, affirmative, mutual respect and 
trust. 

One advantage is that there are many 
personal friendships between Catholics 


and Unitarians. Almost every one of 
us treasures deeply his acquaintance 
with some intimately known and high- 
ly respected Catholic priest or layman. 
Furthermore, as religious liberals, we 
gladly acknowledge our great indebt- 
edness to the Catholic Church for much 


that is best in our religious culture. 


.And we know that multitudes of Catho- ~ 


lics are as sincerely desirous as we, 
of increasing mutual confidence and 
good will among all religious people. 

Yet those of us who have read Dr. 
Wilbur’s History of Unitarianism can- 
not but remember the sad story of how 
the Socinians in Poland, who at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
were enjoying uninterrupted religious 
liberty and were confident of their 
security under the provisions of the 
Warsaw Confederation, found that in 
little more than a generation their 
liberty had been taken from them, 
their press outlawed, their schools and 
churches closed, and they themselves 
driven into exile. We are warned of 
how quickly a religious group can lose 
its rights, if the principle of toleration 
is not universally held in the com- 
munity. 


Will the Catholics support liberty? 


None of us believes that Roman Cath- 
olics in America today would do to 
Unitarians, or to anyone else, what 
was done to the Socinians of Poland 
three centuries ago. Nevertheless, grave 
fears would be quieted, old ghosts laid 
and new confidences inspired, if the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
could find their way to respond to 
Bishop Oxnam’s plea, would commit 
themselves to the support of religious 
liberty as a permanent principle, and 
would give convincing evidence of 
that commitment by acknowledging the 
right of Protestants in America to 
criticize Roman Catholic policy, and 
by extending full rights to non-Catholic 
religious groups in Catholic countries. 

Surely this is not too much to ask 
when the world has so recently, and 
in so terrible a way, learned how great 
is the cost in suffering when human 
rights are made matters of expediency. 
Cannot we all join with Bishop Oxnam 
in declaring that “by its very nature the 
Church ought to be the first and 
strongest defender of religious liberty”? 
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Christianity’s 


by MING SING 


Potential in China 


A Chinese Christian leader comments on the 
failure of the church in China’s present crisis 


It is difficult to write about the Christian movement in China, because 
in the struggle of the Chinese people for democracy, the role of the 


Christian churches has been insignificant. 


In fact, the Christian 


churches have often been accused of being “the running dogs of Im- 


perialism,” “moral apologists for the landlords and big bankers, 


“institutions for the leisure class.” 
Right now when the people of China 

are struggling against the Kuomintang 

party’s one-party dictatorship, against 


‘its violation of all basic human rights, 


against the lawlessness and oppression 
now rampant throughout Kuomintang 
China; at such a critical time, the 
Christian churches are again remaining 
silent. They have raised no word 
against the disastrous civil warfare 
which is rapidly spreading throughout 


‘the country. They have not spoken on 


behalf of the political prisoners who 
are even now perishing in concentra- 
tion camps. They have not demanded 
freedom of speech, conscience and 
assembly for the people. They have not 
condemned a regime that is imposing 
poverty, starvation and exorbitant rents 
and taxes on the people. 

Only a few courageous individual 
Christians have raised their voices. 
Mrs. Herman Liu, widow of the late 
president of Sahanhai University, a 
Baptist mission, is one of them. She has 
worked closely with the Democratic 
League (a coalition party of liberals 
and progressives). There is also Mr. 
Y. T. Wu, the most respected leader of 
the Chinese Student Christian Move- 
ment, who fought consistently against 
the censorship of the Christian bi- 
weekly that he edits. People will 
remember, also, Bishop Shen of the 
Episcopal Church for his unreserved 
and forthright condemnations of in- 
dividual Christians and church groups 


who have followed the Kuomintang 


Mine Sine is the pen name of a Chinese 
Christian worker who has just come to this 
country. She was educated in missionary high 


schools and colleges and has studied in an 


American theological school. 
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slogan, “Leader first, party first,” 
rather than “God first, truth first.” 

Unfortunately, these courageous 
Christian leaders have had to fight and 
speak as individuals—acting in spite of 
rather than because of their church 
connections. 


Christianity is a minority faith 

If we are to interpret and identify 
religion only in its organized form or in 
its ecclesiastical doctrine, then the 
Chinese people can be called nonreli- 
gious. Buddhism, Taoism and, more 
recently, Christianity have never been 
able to secure adherents from the 
majority of the Chinese people, or to 
create a widespread evangelical fervor 
toward the Unknown. The Protestant 
Church in over one hundred and forty 
years of work, with large missionary 
funds and a large staff, has been able 
to recruit only a nominal membership 
of about half a million from among the 
450 million people of China. 

But religion has never been able to 
be measured by institutions, or by 
church attendance or enrolled member- 
ship. If we accept the concept of 
religion in its true and broader sense as 
the striving among men to achieve 
dignity, love, justice and brotherhood, 
then we can rightly say that the reli- 
gious urge among the Chinese people 
is very strong indeed. 

Take our Chinese peasants who con- 
stitute more than 80 per cent of our 
population. Though shackled with 
poverty and illiteracy, they have never 
given up their fight against injustice, 
nor yielded to evil. Peasant revolts 
have been continuous occurrences in 
Chinese history. During the recent war 
against the Japanese the peasants, most 


of whom have never seen a Bible nor 
heard a Christian prayer, were willing 
to sacrifice their lives and homes in 
their battle against oppression and sub- 


jugation. As a familiar hymn in 
Hymns of the Free Spirit tells us: 
“Once to every man and nation, comes 
the moment to decide, in the strife of 
truth with falsehood, for the good or 
evil side.” The peasants of China were 
willing to decide for truth and right 
even if their decisions cost them their 
lives. Surely this is religion in its 
purest form. 
In the Christian tradition 


One of the most heroic chapters in 
China’s history was written by the men, 
women and children in the guerrilla 
areas of North China. They burned 
their own homes and all their belong- 
ings to carry out their “scorched earth” 
policy of resisting the enemy, while 
many of the big landlords and govern- 
ment officials became puppets of the 
Japanese government to save their 
luxurious, comfortable life. There 
were also the young city intellectuals 
who went to the peasants to kindle their 
fervor to fight against oppression. They 
lived and fought with the peasants at 
great personal sacrifice. A large num- 
ber of these students came from the dif- 
ferent branches of the Student Salva- 
tion Association, a progressive student 
organization that has been formally 
banned by the Kuomintang government. 
Most of these students were looked upon 
probably as atheists, yet their willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves for their 
brethren was certainly in the highest 
spirit of the Christian tradition. They 
practiced, even though they may not 
have heard it preached, the dictum of 
the Lord: “He that loseth himself for 
My sake shall find the Kingdom.” 

The courage of the people and their 
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willingness to. work tran for their 
common good have been shown not only 
in, war but in peace. In the liberated 
areas of North China, the guerrilla forces 
established their own democratic goy- 
ernment. These areas were. once the 
most undeveloped part of China, yet 
they were the first to have a progressive 
form of government—local self-govern- 
ment through universal election. While 
the black market and profiteering are 
daily threats in the rest of China, these 
areas are working toward prosperity. 
Land taxation and rent have been 
lowered and education has) spread. 
There is no pat talk of “Christian fel- 
lowship” among these people, but they 
are living and “working in true fellow- 
ship. 

In the big cities where the Kuomin- 
tang government operates and where 
most of the Christian enterprises have 
been located, the fight for freedom can- 
not be stopped, even under the strict 
Kuomintang thought-control. When 
one professor disappeared (Professor 
Feng Kung of Futan University) be- 
cause of his outspoken pleas for de- 
mocracy, others came out to continue 
his fight. Despite the efforts of the 
secret-seryice student spies who infil- 
trated into the student body, the wave 
of protest against the one-party govern- 
ment in China has increased rather than 
lessened. Neither the government’s 
massacre of students in December, 
1945, in Kunming which resulted in the 
deaths of one girl and two men students 
in addition to numerous wounded, nor 
the illegal arrests and the installation 
of concentration camps have frightened 
the students, but rather stimulated the 
revival of a strong Chinese student 
movement. 


The prophetic gospel could appeal 

The people of China know that the 
cause of truth is worth fighting for. 
They know that real peace cannot be 
won through individual selfish living. 
Their spirit of self-sacrifice is unlimited. 
If the teachings of Jesus could be in- 
terpreted. to them as a fighting religion 
for the welfare of the “people; if it 
could be translated into the present-day 
struggle and if the people could see 
true examples of applied Christianity 
in the lives of church leaders—then the 
influence of Christianity in China would 
be both strong and dynamic. However, 
if the Christian forces in China continue 
to “sit-out” the real struggles of our 
people—then Christianity will remain 
a negligible influence among them. | 


In the hymn mentioned earlier in- 


this article, the last stanza expresses 
the situation in China . today: 
Though the cause of evil prosper 
Yet ‘tis truth alone is strong; - 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
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And upon: the: throne be wrong. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they have denied. 


Unfortunately, in the struggle be- 
tween the cause of “evil” and that of 


“truth,” the Christian churches as. a’ 


whole in China have stood aside. They 
have failed the 450 million people who 
had to fight for their existence against 
a foreign invader and who now. fight 
to establish peace and good will, dignity 
and equality for the people of China. 
The churches were not willing “to pro- 
claim release to the captive, to set 
free the oppressed.” Instead, the church 
groups and representatives often sided 
with the oppressors. 

Last spring, on a Town Meeting of 
the Air broadcast, Congressman Walter 


LITANY 
For griefs nursed 
And rehearsed, 
Joy held too tightly, 
Not rightly, 
¢ For selfish decision 
And slighted vision— 
Your pardon, Lord. 
Marie GILCHRIST 


Judd, a former missionary, pointed out 
that one important reason why. the 
Americans should support the Kuomin- 
tang regime was because there were 
many Christians in the Kuomintang 
government. If there are many Chris- 
tians in a regime that is notorious for 
its wholesale disregard of the Chinese 
people’s needs—a regime that has sup- 
pressed every elemental freedom—cer- 
tainly that is no cause to support or 
justify such a regime. One can feel 
only a deep sense of shame that Chris- 
tianity is represented among the rulers 
alone and not among the oppressed. 
On the surface, in the large coastal 
cities, the Christian churches seemed to 
have had considerable success, for ex- 
ample, in the field with which I am 
familiar—college work. When all the 
student volunteer extracurricular or- 
ganizations were banned, the Christian 
student fellowship groups were allowed 
to exist. Up to the present, the ad- 
ministrations of Christian churches and 
institutions have suffered the least in- 
terference from the government. When 
open meetings or assemblies were cur- 
tailed in many places, the Y.W.C-A. 
and Y.M.C.A. could always have un- 
interrupted gatherings. Why should a 
government that so ruthlessly sup- 
presses the people’s democratic move- 
ment allow such favoritism to exist? 
Is it because the government believes 
that the Christians are harmless and 


ineffective among the new rising 
people? If it is so, then the prophetic, 
liberating tradition of the Christian 
prophets is being sorely neglected by 
the representatives of Christianity in 


China. ; ~ 
Why Kuomintang favoritism? 
There is, however, an. addiious) 


reason why the Kuomintang govern- 
ment shows favoritism toward Christian 
groups in China. That reason is the 
connection between the Chinese .person- 
nel or institution with American parent 
bodies. .The Kuomintang, relying 
strongly on American financial, eco- 
nomic and military support to continue 
its party in power in China, is deeply 
sensitive to channels for propaganda 
within the United States. Also: the 
Kuomintang is equally afraid of an- 
tagonizing American Christians by 
repressive measures against American- 
supervised institutions in China. 

The Christian Church cannot thrive in 
the modern world by special immuni- 
ties. Only a church and a leadership 
that identifies itself closely with the 
problems, needs, hopes and aspirations 
of the people—only such a church can 
(and will deserve to) be a decisive in- 
fluence in Chinese life.’ Prayer and 
Bible study, as valuable as they are, 
have never been acceptable substitutes 
for deeds. Not the Church nor its 
leaders that cry “Lord, Lord” shall 
lead the Chinese people but those who 
are doing the Lord’s work. 

American religious liberals can help 
the religious movement in China in 
many ways. First, by demanding the 
withdrawal of American troops from 
China and by opposing the proposed 
$500,000,000 loan to the Kuomintang 
government, Americans can create the 
conditions necessary in China for the 
Chinese people (rather than the Ameri- 
can government) to choose their own 
form of government. Without Ameri- 
can support, the Kuomintang party 
would be forced to meet the demands 
of the Chinese multitudes for a dem- 
ocratic government representative -of 
all parties and groups within China. 

Secondly, American churchmen can 
influence their church boards and mis- 
sionary societies to ensure that their 
work in China shall be concerned with 
the people and their needs. Americans 
must ensure that the Christian work in 
China: does not in effect become: a 
bolster to a decadent feudal regime, or 
an instrument of American or Chinese. 
foreign policy. : 

The attitude of the Chinese people - 
toward Christianity -is being forged 
negatively now. American leaders can 
and must prove that Christianity is the 
ally of the democratic: “movements of 
the people—everywhere. **- 
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“Whether 


by MARGO 


We Like It or Not” 


One of America’s most gifted young 
actresses writes of her credo as a citizen 


Mosr actors and actresses are appalled at the thought of writing an 
article for a magazine. When we work in a picture or a play, someone 
puts make-up on our faces, someone else dresses us, lights hit us at just 
the proper angle and, most important of all, we have the inspired 
words of some talented playwright to speak. 


In writing an article I am without 
benefit of all these magical aids, and 
the lack of these aids presents difficul- 
ties for a performer, believe me. Why 
do I do it? That’s a valid question. 
As a matter of fact, actors are being 
asked that every day. On an airplane 
a man recently said to me, “Look, why 
do you actors want to get into politics? 
You entertained in hospitals during the 
war, you sold bonds, you did a good 
job. What’s the idea of getting mixed 
up in politics?” My answer to that is 
“Where have you been all your life, 
sir? Where have you been since Pearl 
Harbor? We are in politics whether 
we like it or not.” 


The greatest difference 


When we wake up in the morning 
and eat a breakfast that costs more 
than we can afford; when we put clothes 


on for which we paid more than they — 


are worth; when we go to our job and 
have the protection of a union; when 
we send our children to a school where 
they are taught the truth, under our 
democratic form of government, or 
lies, as are the children of fascist na- 
tions, that corrode their spirit, we are 
in politics. The men that I have seen 
in hospitals, a mass of bandages with 
only their eyes visible, were affected by 
politics. The women who will never 
see their sons or husbands or brothers 
again have been deeply, terribly, irre- 


vocably affected by politics. This is a 


Marco Apert is éne of America’s young 
stdrs of stage and screen, known for success 
im several arts with equal distinction. In 
the theater her two ‘greatest roles were in 


“Winterset” and “A Bell” for” Adano.” Her » 
greatest film successes: were “Crime without 
Pasion,” “Rhumba” and- “Lost Horizon.” 


government for the people, by the 
people and of the people. This per- 
haps is the most tremendous difference 
between a democratic and a_ fascist 


Margo (Mrs. Eddie Albert) 


government. It is our responsibility, 
whether or not there is inflation, a 
strong United Nations organization, an 
end to unchristian discrimination and 
prejudice. It is our responsibility. It 
is the responsibility of every individual 
American to help preserve our freedom 
and keep it burning for ourselves and 
all humanity, to use it for the benefit 
and progress of mankind. 
Let us never forget . 


I have learned a lesson, as have many 
other artists, from the tragic suffering 
of the artists of Europe. Many of them 


dreained in ivory towers and awakenéd - 


to the horrors of concentration camps. 
They know now, those who are alive, 
that before you can live happily and 
work happily as an actor, you must 
live under a form*of government that 
allows you to do that. In other words, 
whether you make your living as a 
carpenter, a tailor, a teacher, a judge, 
an artist or a baker is secondary. The 
first and most important thing is your 
duty as a citizen. Let us never again 
forget that, for if we do millions of 
people have died in vain and we live 
in vain. 

Yet it is a very difficult task, this 
being a good citizen of a democracy. 
One fiewspaper tells us one thing, an- 
other something different. One news- 
caster predicts one thing, another just 
the opposite. And even supposing 
that out of all the melee of information 
and misinformation we are able to dis- 
cern the truth, what is the good of one 
small voice, of one letter to a congress- 
man, or senator? I think that this 
feeling of helplessness, of being but a 
grain of sand, often keeps individuals. 
from speaking out against injustice im 
ringing tones. I’ve felt that way myself, 
so I know. Well, here is, to my mind, 
where organizations are vitally impor- 
tant. . . . I have watched very care- 
fully, because not only have I seen the 
suffering of our men in hospitals and 
spoken to many G.I.’s whose minds 
were filled with doubts and confusion 
and bitterness, but the people closest to 
my heart were in this war. So far 
these groups have been concerned with 
three things—gétting the truth out of 
all the immense mass of stuff shot at 
us each day, figuring out the most effec- 
tive form of protest or encouragement 
and acting—campaigning for any issue 
that is for the good of the people of 
this country and against any action 
that would take us back to the dark 
days of apathy and national suicide. 


The time is now 


IT am an American of Mexican, 
Spanish Irish extraction and of the 
Catholic faith. I am a woman and a 
working person. 

I remember the words of a great 
American, Abraham Lincoln. He could 
have spoken them for today. “We 
cannot escape history. The fiery trial 
through which we now pass will light 
us down in honor or dishonor to the 
last generation. In giving freedom to 
the slave, we assure freedom for the 
free. We fear that responsibility. We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth.” The time is 
now. We must think and work and 
act.if we are to save the last, best hope 
of earth. - SS a 
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“In the 


WALLACE W. 


Thunder of Prophecy” 


The Annwwersary Sermon for 1946 reminds Uni- 
tartans of new opportunities for liberal religion 


WHEN we turn to the various religions, or secular religions, at the 
point of their conviction of truth, we find one great and significant 


agreement. 


Every religion, from the Roman Catholic to the National 


Association of Manufacturers, holds that it is concerned with a point 
of authority that is believed to be real and not imaginary. 


For a Communist the dialectics of 
materialism is no ghostly concept and 
is believed to be a truthful statement 
about the way |history functions: it 
gives character to men and nations and 
it provides salvation from evil. The 
Roman Catholic doctrines of man and 
God are held to be descriptive of reality. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has a doctrine of man and history 
believed to be founded on the actual 
behavior of man in society. So it is 
for every system. They are all agreed 
that faith is relative to reality, and, in- 
sofar as the attempt to reach that reality 
has been genuine, there is the amazing 
correlation between groups. Compara- 
tive religions and anthropology have 
demonstrated this fact. 

But, this correlation that all students 
of man have reported, we must not 
forget, depends upon a fundamental 
correlation with a basic reality and not 
a superficial or accidental cross refer- 
ence. Comparative religions and all 
anthropological sciences can’ but 
describe the existence of the agree- 
ments, only theology can explain them 
and thus make them practical. 

The orthodox mind incapable 

Orthodox theologians cannot do this 
task because they are ethnically bound 
to their traditions, their tastes, their 
social wishes. The free theologian 
alone can and has entered into this task. 
Unitarians, beginning with a search of 
Christianity, soon discovered that they 
were dealing with a religion as ethnic 
as any. They cut through the creeds, 
the ecclesiastical barriers, even the 
Bible itself, seeking the historicity of 


Rev. Wauace W. Rossrns, President of the 
Meadville Theological School since 1944, has 
held pastorates in Alton, Illinois, and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He has an established reputation 
as a leader in civic and community affairs. 
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Jesus and his fresh glimpses of the 
reality of God. They did not search in 
vain. Out of their discovery came a 
rebirth of the essentials of Christianity 
so clear and true that the orthodox have 
testified to it since the Roman Catholic 
bell tolled for Channing to this day 


As in other years, “The Christian Register” 
publishes a portion of the Anniversary sermon 
delivered in Boston during May Meetings. 


These sermons, too long for complete publica- . 
tion, have formed a distinguished series in - 


liberal preaching over the years. 
—Tue Epiror 


when the whole Christian world sees in 
Albert Schweitzer a fit subject for 
canonization. 

It was inescapable that free theo- 
logians of the Unitarian company 
should one day go to examine the great 
religions of the world in the same un- 
trammeled way they had examined 
Christianity; not with the purpose of 
proving the other religions were false or 
true, but only to discover their theologi- 
cal essence. What is the result? 

First, one must grant that the differ- 
ence in the cultures of religions is very 
great and often contradictory, but, 
second, and very significantly, these 
differences and contradictions are not 
at the point of faith, the source of its 
conviction of truth, its confrontation 
with reality. The history of the decline 
of realistic faith has been in every 
tradition one of modification and 
adaptation so that it will not be danger- 
ous to the mechanical customs, mores 
and traditions of a society. Finally, 
this faith is tortured into conformity 
with priestcraft and controlling politi- 
cal orders, and becomes only a shadow 
of faith. 

Look to the cultural mechanics of a 
religious tradition and you will find 


RUDDINS 


conilict with other traditions: 1n cere- 
monies, in creeds, in_ rationalized 
apology, myth and, yes, in moral codes; 
but look to that point of its origin in 
the first seer’s meeting with the reality 
of God and there is agreement. In any 
land, among any people, at any time, 
whenever the seer has made examina- 
tion and spoken in the thunder of 


_ prophecy, one God, one humanity, one 


law of spiritual survival has been pro- 
claimed. All the founders of the 
historic religions agree with the essen- 
tial pronouncements of Jesus, as Jesus 
himself stands in full company with 
the Jewish prophets. 

And the origins of secular movements 
are in truth, not in falsehood, in good 
arid not in evil. The compulsions of 
the early revolutionary capitalism are 
identical to the compulsions of the 
early communism: man’s right to pro- 
gress untrammeled by caste, his right 
to his daily bread, his obligation to 
produce for others, were declared to be 
immutable. The differences between the 
systems, undeniably great and serious 
as they are, nonetheless are differences 
that appear with the growth of vested 
interests and contradict the validity of 
their own origins. That the secular 
religions have developed a priesthood, 
an institutional life that takes prece- 
dence over both God and man is ap- 
parent. The capitalist is not radical 
enough, but neither is the Communist. 
Both are cut off from their roots, and 
are in the stage of withered branches 
and bitter fruit. To a Unitarian used 
to separating formalities that grow old 
from essential content that remains in- 
exorably young, this comes as no 
surprise. 


Beyond formalism to the spirit 


Indeed, to the Unitarian, one single 


thing emerges clearly; from the United 


Nations Organization, through the © 
world religions, to the nineteenth-and- 
twentieth-century secularisms, the urg- 
ency is the same: we must penetrate the 
outward formalisms to the Spirit that 
first gives them utterance, to the Spirit 
that will either sustain them, because 
they are still good, or finally will 
destroy them, because they have de- 
veloped without regard to inner mean- 
ing. This last has already come to 
pass, and the breaking up of outmoded 
and parochial loyalties that do not con- 
form to the universality of the Spirit is 
the plainly observable fact of our time. 

Men everywhere, through war and 
death, through hunger and other de- 
privations of physical security uni- 
versally felt, are in the process of re- 
duction to the essentials and verities of 
human existence. The national gods 
are mortally wounded; the sacred cows 
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of economic systems have no pasture 
but wasteland; the moral customs of 
men, cut for the house, are without 
rootage in real faith. The outward 
forms are dissolving before our eyes, 
but instead of being frightened, we 
rejoice that the handmade idols, 
stamped with the countries of their 
manufacture, are without power over 
the souls of men. We must proclaim 
the one God who has been burlesqued 
by these many, the one God of one 
world and one humanity. 

The day is with us. History has 
taken its turning, and the faulty walls 
between men are crumbling fast. We 
have been particularly trained by 
years of labor to be fearless in the 
midst of disappearing externals, and we 
have been made sensitive to the realities 
of God: the time for our great ministry 
to man has come. Our historic con- 


fidence can now be vindicated, that the 


voice of God speaks to people and not 


to institutions: it is directed to living - 


souls and not to the corpse of tradition. 
Fulfill the goodness of man f 


We must work and pray for the 
strength to bear the responsibility now 
full upon us. Our work is to fulfill the 
faith that was in Jesus and not the faith 
that is about him, and in our Christi- 
anity to remember that men shall not 
worship God in this mountain or that, 
but in the spirit, for he seeketh such to 
worship him. Our work is to fulfill the 


goodness of man by curing the evil of 


his incompletions that has so plagued 
him through the centuries. Our work 
is to help all men penetrate to the 
origins of their faith so that all can 
stand again, not only judged, but 
blessed by the reality of God. 

To accomplish this work we need to 
make the debates amongst us debates 
worthy of our duty, and not the argu- 
ments that come of pride—pride in our 
Christianity or Humanism, or desire for 
better pulpits and higher office. Any 
pulpit including a soap box is good 
enough. Any office as high as servant 
of the cause is good enough. Any pride 
in political party or creedal position, 
be it labeled Christian, Theist or 
Humanist, is too much pride. 

To accomplish this work we need not 
only dedicated ministers, but men and 
women with missionary zeal sufficient 
to transform their mundane duties as 
housewife, office worker, teacher, busi- 
nessman, professional worker, into the 
higher duties of religion, and thus make 
them ministers to family, neighbors 
and fellow workers. 

To accomplish this work we need a 
development of fresh and compelling 


_ symbols of basic religious faith. 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


To the 


The need to kill what is unknown and 


strange 
Whether it be a poem or an ancient 
race, 


The fear of thought, fear of experience 

That might demand some radical heart- 
change— 

These are the mountains that hem a 
narrow place 

Out of the generous plains of our in- 
heritance: 

Speak to the children of the world as 
whole, 

Whole as the heart that can include it 
all, 

And of the fear of thought as the first 
sin: 

Tell them the revolution is within. 


Open the mind and the whole earth 
and sky 

Are freed from fear to be explored and 
known; 


Nothing so strange it does not hold 
delight 

Once it is seen with clear and naked 
eye; 


The thinking man will never be alone— 

He travels where he sits, his heart 
alight: 

Speak to the children of a living Greece 

As real as Texas, and the whole earth 
a place 

Where everywhere men hope and work 
to be 

More greatly human and responsible 
and free. 


Tell them the deepest changes rise like 


rivers 


One great symbol now created is the 
Unitarian Service Committee. The 
committee needs to be strengthened by 
such gifts as will allow it to fulfill its 
commitments, extend its work into Asia 
and Africa and continue through the 
years as a permanent living symbol of 
man’s belief in the singleness of 
humanity. 

We should support the re-established 
Department of Foreign Churches and 
make it possible for the Foreign 
Scholarship Plan originating at The 
Meadville Theological School to grow 
under the powers of our Association 
until other free schools can take the 
hundreds of overseas applicants for 
training as liberal religious leaders. 
And the support to the foreign churches 
should be sufficient to provide for the 
calling and institution of the World 
Parliament of Religion called first by 
Unitarian Jenkin. Lloyd Jones in 1893. 

At home we need to strengthen our 


Living 
From hearts of men long dead, tell 
them that we 


Are borne now on the currents of their 


faith— 

The saints and martyrs and all great 
believers, 

As well at Rome with Paul as at 
Thermopylae: 


Our freedom rises from the body of 
this death. 

Tell them the rivers are rich to over- 
flowing 

And as we love our fraction of the past 
in growing 

These floods of change are to be loved 
and cherished: 

That we may live millions of men have 
perished. 


Give them their rich, their full inheri- 
tance: 

Open the whole past and see the future 
plain— 

The long treks across China, all the 
voyages; 

Look deep and know these were not 
done by chance; 

Look far enough ahead and see the 
fruits of pain, 

And see the harvests of all pilgrimages: 

Speak to the children now of revolution 

Not as a violence, a@ terror, and a 
dissolution, 

But as the long-held hope and the long 
dream of man, 

The river in his heart and his most pure 
tradition. May SarTon 


Poem No. 5 in a series of poems entitled 
“To the Living.” Printed by permission of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 


zeal for social justice by giving the 
money and effort that will make for a 
full-time department in our Associa- 
tion, and for such activities in every 
parish as will promote public justice at 
home, across the seas and amongst all 
men. 

We need to persuade our best young 
people to give up the brilliant careers 
that they could follow in the mechanical 
pursuits of present society for the ill- 
paid, hard tasks of leadership in free 
religion. 

Finally we need to pray that as the 
springs of the spirit burst out again we 
shall be able to recognize each one, be 
they within the many sects of Christi- 
anity or outside them all in non- 
Christian religions. In fine, we need to 
seek such humility as will allow us to 
join wholeheartedly with all free men 
everywhere, united by the indestructible 
bonds of a realistic faith in one human- 
ity and one God. 
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Transylvanian and 


Hungarian Heroism 


Another chapter of Unitarian 


loyalty in World War II 


UnIrTariANS in all parts of the world have learned with sad hearts 
of the tragic death January 7, 1946, of Bishop Miklos Jozan of Tran- 


sylvania. 


fatal case of pneumonia. 

One of our world leaders of liberal 
religion, he received injuries August 23, 
1945, when a group of revenge-seeking 
youths mistook Dr. Jozan for a notori- 
ous anti-Semitic Unitarian minister. 
This attack was all the more bitter be- 
e«ause of Dr. Joézan’s long and glorious 
record of responsibility and concern for 
Jewish people. He had been long 
scheduled for a Nazi concentration 
camp because of his “disloyal” sup- 
port of the Jewish population. 

Forty-three years in Budapest 

Dr. Miklos J6zan spent forty-three 
years of his life in Budapest, first as 
pastor, later as vicar of the Hungarian 
Unitarian Church. He was bishop of 
the Hungarian Unitarians. In 1940 he 
moved to the traditional residence of the 
Unitarian Bishops at Cluj (Kolozsvar) 
after he became bishop also of the 
Transylvanian churches, of which there 
are a large number. Bishop Jozan was 
the twenty-sixth Bishop of the Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarians and directed his 
efforts toward the maintenance of old 
Unitarian traditions, fighting for the 
freedom of souls, and love ‘of one’s 
fellow men. 

In. accordance with these principles 
he protested firmly to the head of the 
nation in 1944, at the time of Jewish 
deportations—against the violent ac- 
tions degrading human dignity and the 
ruthless execution of innocents. 

After August 23, 1944, when at the 
initiative of the Peace Movement work- 
men, progressive-minded citizens and 
intellectuals started a movement urging 
that Hungary immediately sign an 
armistice with the Allies, the four 
Bishops of Transylvania—among them 
Bishop Jozan—addressed a Memo- 
randum to Regent Horthy of Hungary, 
presenting this petition. In consequence 
of these activities he got into serious 
troubles with the Gestapo (German 
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He was seventy-seven years old. He had preached a New 
Year’s Eve sermon in a cold church. 


A cold later developed into a 


secret police), but he did not falter, 
and maintained his attitude right to the 
end. He did not leave his place even 
during the period of heavy fighting in 
that area. On the contrary, he organ- 
ized and armed workmen to protect 
their factories, thus to avoid having 
them dismantled by the Germans, and 
he also had an important part in the 
steps taken to forward Hungarian- 
Rumanian friendship. When the Rus- 
sian troops entered, he was there to 
receive them. 

However, in the course of the 
nationwide celebrations held on August 
23, 1945, to commemorate the first 
anniversary of Rumania’s liberation, 
Bishop Jézan was severely beaten up in 
a Cluj street. 

Bishop Jozan also served his nation 
internationally during his long life- 
time. He visited the United States on 
three different occasions, and, as a mem- 
ber of the committees at international 
conferences, had protected the interests 
of his country in England, Denmark, 
Holland and France. With the death 
of Bishop Jozan a leader has been taken 
from the oldest Unitarian episcopacy, 
for Unitarians in twenty-three countries 
of the world looked upon this Bishop’s 
throne as symbolizing the cradle of 
their religion. 

Unitarians and other liberals will 
rejoice that three actions have been 
taken in recent weeks to advance the 
cause of Transylvanian and Hungarian 
Unitarianism. The Unitarian Service 
Committee voted to send ten thousand 
dollars to Budapest to aid individual 
Unitarians in great distress. (This is 
from Unitarian sources exclusively.) 
Secondly, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee has sent to Budapest its own 
representative, Mrs. Ilona Kohaza, who 
is now there and has begun modest 
relief work. Thirdly, one thousand 


Bishop Miklos Jozan 


dollars has been voted from the budget 
of the Department of Foreign Churches 
of the American Unitarian Association - 
to aid our churches in Hungary. It is 
hoped that as soon as possible similar 
aid will be sent to Unitarians in our 
churches in Transylvania. The cause of 
true liberal religion there is a concern 
to Unitarians everywhere in the world. 


Dr. Szent-lyanyi succeeds Jozan 


The reports of the work of Dr. Szent- 
Ivanyi in recent years give clear 
evidence of a Unitarian who is carrying 
on the ideals and work that the late 
Bishop Jézan did in Hungary. As Mr. 
J. W. Thompson, Chairman of the 
British Association in Hungary, re- 
cently wrote: 

“Having been in close contact with 
the Reverend Alexander Szent-Ivanyi 
during the Nazi occupation and the 
Nyilas regime in Hungary, and having 
watched at close quarters his work from 
its inception, I desire, and deem it an 
honour, to testify to the services he has 
rendered to Allied prisoners of war and 
to British and American civilians. 

“Mr. Szent-Ivanyi hid and assisted 
many soldiers, including officers of high 
rank, financing and supplying them 
with maps and documents to enable 
them to escape. Many members of the 
armed forces owe their life and liberty 
to him, and to him alone. To the best 
of my knowledge, he was the only 
Hungarian minister of religion—and I 
emphasize this—who dared in _ these 
dangerous times to risk his life for the 
Allied cause. He was in constant 
danger; for months he was away from 
home, hiding where lhe could find 
shelter, driven from pillar to post by 
the Nazis and later by the Nyilasok, who 
made frequent attempts to arrest him. 
My ee bu ; 
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No words of mine can do full justice to 
his work for the Allied cause.” 

The arrival of food, clothing, medi- 
cines and other aid to a people who 
have suffered extreme hardships in 
recent months will be a prelude to 
many other opportunities for work and 
fellowship in the years immediately 
before us. 

Dr. Herbert Hitchen of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Churches, who plans to 
visit the Hungarian and Transylvanian 
Churches during the coming summer, 
will contribute an article in the July 
Register on the Transylvanian churches 
in World War II, a story of both 
grandeur and tragedy, for in Hungary 
fascism tested the souls of Unitarians 
and found some of iron and others of 
water. 


Sata B. 
JUNE PRAYER 


“Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 


I pray, in June, send me one perfect 
day ; 

Since Death negates his own so 
perfectly, 

Let Life endow with life, full equally. 

Send not perfection in some moralist’s 


way, 
No skirt-clutched hiding while I timid 
pray 
“Receive me, Lord, in thy security.” 
I pray a vast perception, wide and free, 
A vision blue horizons cannot stay. 


To pray perfection is not prayer denied, 

Though neither man nor day can perfect 
be, 

The perfect soul is never satisfied, 

Forever looks beyond what it can see 

To things not only as they are, but seem 

As bud reveals the flower, a song the 
dream. 


Roscoe E. TRUEBLOOD 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


THE QUEST OF A SATISFYING RELIGION 


A TRAVELER who has seen worshipers 
in many parts of the world observes 
that they were “intensely sincere but 
very different, and all convinced that 


their difference was the final answer to 
truth.” 


It is true, the sectarian spirit which 
persists has for its chief characteristic 
the dominance of difference. There is 
much of it indeed within Christianity, 
though, as Emma Hawkridge says in 
her book The Wisdom Tree, except 
among fundamentalists who wish to find 
an exact meaning in an exact Bible, 
“most Protestants today care little about 
creed and have no idea what their 
particular church once proclaimed.” 

There are multitudes of such persons 
who, no longer believing the incredible 
things, are without any beliefs at all, 
which is of all things most unfortunate. 
It was the Unitarians who early recog- 
nized this fact; some of them had come 
through the barren experience and 
were not satisfied until they found the 
larger faith and the wider view. 

There are many varieties of belief 
among Unitarians, for belief is an 
utterly personal, individual matter. But 
there is no dogmatism in them, and 
they are unified by devotion to the holy 
spirit of. freedom in the way of life 
which leads to all truth. 


Need of something more 


Into the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship these people come to find what 
one of them calls “the warming sense 
of companionship” that is felt among 
the members. They come out of many 
backgrounds and a variety of religious 
experiences. “My family did not raise 
me in the ‘fear of God, nor according 
to any theology, but concentrated on 
human relationships,” writes a member 
who studied at Bryn Mawr and Rad- 
cliffe Colleges. 


A nurse who told her about God 
made the mistake of telling her about 
Santa Claus and fairies also, and when 
she found out about fairies’ nonexistence 
she became an atheist. “But it didn’t 
bother me,” she says. While she was 
a high school student she attended the 
Riverside Church in New York and 
found it a wonderful experience to hear 
and meet Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
At sixteen she united with his church. 

Before she joined, she began to con- 


sider a philosophy of life. A teacher 


who was militantly materialistic could” 
not convince her, and out of much 
wrestling she came to hold very strongly 
that life had something more valuable 
than mere existence. 

As life became more complicated dur- 
ing the years at Bryn Mawr, “I began 
to feel the need of more religion,” she 
writes, “or more something, to give me 
greater power over myself.” The sum- 
mer after her sophomore year there 
was “a terrifically inspiring experience” 
at a Northfield conference for college 
girls. 

Experience in Cambridge 


Returning home, with the spiritual 
welfare of the family in mind, she and 
her sister and their parents held prayer 
meetings after breakfast; then they 
changed to reading aloud after supper, 
from Dr. Fosdick; Emerson and others: 
“Perhaps that is how I began to be 
a Unitarian without knowing it.” 

The last two years of college were 
spent in’ Cambridge at Radcliffe.’ Christ 
Church invited her; she sang \there 
and attended many Bible study: meet»: 
ings and Sunday breakfasts: with Ghap-° 
lain’ and Mrs. Kellogg. It was--en+ 
joyable and heartening, and she would 
have joined the church if she “some- | 
how could have contrived ‘to believe 
the creed.” 

Then one Sunday she visited the 
First Church in Cambridge (Unitarian). 
In contrast to the doctrines she had: ' 
been hearing, Mr. Pennington’s sermon 
that morning was “full of clear thought 
and fresh air.” She liked his expression 
of faith in man, instead of distrust, and 
the words of Micah beside the pulpit 
beginning, “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee?” Thereafter there was 
increasing participation in the life of 
the church, especially the student 
functions, in Cambridge and at con- 
ferences, first under Irving Murray 
and after him Max Gaebler. “By then 
I was quite excited about joining the 
Unitarian Church, but I wanted more 
time to think it over. I didn’t get 
around to it till the Larger Fellowship 
was formed.” Our fellow member now 
lives in Connecticut. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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I;Was in Spain 


by GORDON WHITNEY 


A Unitarian veteran replies 
to the Knights of Columbus 


The Missouri State Council of the 
Knights of Columbus has published a 
large paid advertisement in the New 
York Herald Tribune for March 24. I 
feel a bit ashamed to answer such a 
silly thing; ashamed to think that here 
in America there might be people 
gullible enough to believe its double 
meaning phrases. Perhaps what I saw 
is the best answer. 

I was in Spain during two years of 
the civil war there, was wounded three 
times, participated on many battle 
fronts and part of the time was a “re- 
sponsible” in charge of all electrical 
work for fifty-two hospitals. I dealt 
with many superiors, mayors, generals 
and even majors, and the absence of 
Russians was amazing after reading 
Franco’s propaganda—I saw five Rus- 
sians during my two years in Spain. 

As for Communists and Anarchists, 
yes, they were there, the same as in this 
country, a distinct minority. As for 
the Spaniards fighting for Franco we 
only encountered Spaniards on two 
fronts, and as for the rest, Italians, 
Germans and Moors. 


We fought non-Spaniards 


Perhaps one remembers some of the 
battle accounts: Guadalajara, Italians; 
Jarama, Germans and Moors; Cardoba, 
Italians, etc. When we first arrived in 
Spain the Republican fronts were de- 
fended by men and even women, the 
men being from eleven to sixty years 
old, mostly Spanish farmers and work- 
ers armed usually with a rusty shotgun 
or rifle from the farmhouse. They even 
fought against tanks with their home- 
made weapons—pop bottles filled with 
gasoline, or dynamite stuffed into milk 
cans with a short fuse. 


Much has been said about the treat- 


ment of priests, nuns and churches. 
Priests are people, and I guess I’d 
better stick to what I saw. The first 


example I saw of violence to a church 
was in Villanueva da la Jara. There 
had been a church with a monastery 


Gorpon Wartney, a Unitarian layman in 
Leominster, Massachusetts, fought with the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade in roe during the 
cwil war in 1936. 
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attached. The church had really been 
torn apart. I asked the townspeople 
about this and a man and his wife asked 
me to come to the square in front of the 


KKK KKK KKK KKK 


We publish this month portions of 
an advertisement that appeared in the 
“New York Herald Tribune” on March 
24, 1946, by the Missouri State Council 
of the Knights of Columbus. With 
it we publish a comment by a Unitarian 
layman in Leominster, Massachusetts, 
who fought on the side of the Spanish 
Republic during their civil war. We 
feel it is appropriate to publish this 
material in the same issue with Bishop 
Oxnam’s article on religious liberty. 
There are thousands of devout Roman 
Catholic laymen.and priests who regret 
official support of the Franco govern- 
ment in Spain. There is, therefore, no 
occasion for any reader to conclude that 
a frank discussion of Catholic action in 
Spain reveals anti-Catholic bias on the 
part of this publication. Quite the con- 
trary, we wish to see an improvement 
in the field of inter-faith relationships 
which can come only through a facing 
of realities by both Catholics and 
Protestants. —TuHeE Epiror 


Shall we help the Communists to crucify 

Christian Spain? 

Shall we, the American people, sit 
idly by while our State Department 
supinely follows the Party Line from 
the headquarters of Red Fascism? 
Shall we, the greatest nation on earth, 
deliberately turn our backs on the ideals 
and hopes for which millions of Ameri- 
can boys fought so gallantly on the 
battlefields of the world? Shall we, 
misled by lying propaganda, deliber- 
ately invite the return of anarchy, tor- 
ture, murder and destruction to a peace- 
ful, God-fearing nation? What kind of 


people are we? 
* * * 


Make no mistake about it . . . unless 
you act, and act now... Red Fascism 
will soon enfold another Christian 


nation in its foul embrace. 
a * * 


For Red Fascism is again on the 
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- looked surprised. 


church. They pointed silently to the 
walls of the buildings and I saw on the 
walls of all the buildings in that square, 
except those on the church side, rows 
of pock marks that could mean only one 
thing. “They had a machine gun in 
the belfry,” the man _ explained. 
“Who?” I asked incredulous. The man 
“The priests, of 

course,” came the answer. 

We were to be quartered in the con- 
vent in this same village, and after see- 
ing the monastery and church we ex- 
pected the convent to be much the 
same. We were surprised to see the 


(Continued on next page) 
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move. This time its objective is Chris- 
tian Spain. Its loudest mouthpieces 
are the atheistic Communists of Russia 
and France, its stooges the radicals and 
self-styled “liberals” within our own 
borders, its dupes those of us who 
trustingly swallow the vicious lying 
propaganda that swills out from our 
newspapers and blares forth from loud- 
speakers all over the land. 

* % * 

Already the vultures are gathering 
in Paris, ready to swoop down when the 
signal is given. Jose Giral, who as 
prime minister in 1936, ordered the 
pillaging of the beautiful Toledo 
Cathedral, is there. So is the infamous 
Dolores Ibarruri, who, in the Cortes, 
demanded the murder of Calvo Sotelo, 
and who later led a group of women of 
the streets as they stripped, mutilated 
and then murdered a group of captive 
priests. To her belongs the dubious 
honor of being the Secretary-General of 
the Communist Party of Spain. 

With them are members of the so- 
called Spanish Government in Exile, 
returned now from their hide-outs in 
Mexico, where they have been living in 
luxury on funds plundered from the 
Spanish people. The key men of this 
government in exile are the same 
“democratic” characters who served the 
cause of Communism in the Red 
Fascist cabinet of 1936 and who once 
more seek to impose their brutal brand 
of godless “democracy” upon a religi- 
ous and peaceloving people. These are 
the leaders of the misnamed “democra- 
tic forces” that seek our help in 
“liberating” Spain! 

Is it not fair that we ask ourselves 
this question? 

MissourI STATE COUNCIL. 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Extracts from the advertisement in. the Neu 
York Herald Tribune, March 24, 1946 
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Wlayor come to us with the keys of the 
convent and request us to be careful. 


It was absolutely untouched, not a 


window broken, nothing even scratched. 
“Where are the nuns?” we asked. “We 
took them to France,” explained the 
Mayor. “And the priests?” “Buried in 
back of the monastery.” 


Nuns aided Republicans 

After I had been in Spain about a 
year I went to Valencia for supplies and 
having heard of the convent there went 
to visit it, more out of curiosity than 
anything else. There were about fifty 
nuns there, fed and cared for by the 
Republican Government. They seemed 
quite happy, and outside of their duties 
and devotional activities, knitted cloth- 
ing for the Republican soldiers. 

There was a rather famous observa- 
tory in Catalonia run by priests. When 
the war broke out, the Republican Gov- 
ernment left the priests to their astron- 
omy and sent them food. After more 
than a year Franco’s air force bombed 
and destroyed this observatory, over a 
hundred miles from the nearest fighting 
front. One of the priests who survived 
the bombing went to England and de- 


nounced Franco to the world. 


Franco bombed churches 

The cathedrals in Castell6n and 
Murcia were beautiful places for rest- 
ing on a hot day. I know, I have been 
in both. They were untouched by 
vandalism. The lifelike statues around 
the church were beautiful works of art, 
as were the mosaic patterns on the 
floors, ceilings and walls; before I left 
both cathedrals were piles of rubble 
from Franco’s bombs. 

Yes, there was great destruction of 
churches in Spain, mostly from Franco’s 
bombs. I have said Franco’s bombs— 
Franco’s air force consisted of Savoias 
from Italy, Messerschmitts from Ger- 
many and Heinkels also from the Axis 
powers—the same planes used to kill 
Americans in this last World War. 

Is Spain important? Outside of 
atomic bombs—no bombs, shells or 
bullets can be made without mercury, 
and Spain has 60 per cent of the world’s 
supply! 

PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for 
pictures in this issue: to the Boston 
Herald for the picture on page 2806; 
to James Coyne for the three pictures 
on page 273; to Walter Rosenblum for 
the self-portrait on page 275; to Under- 
wood & Underwood Studios New York, 
for that on page 268; to the Boston 
Globe for the picture on page 260; 
to the Bachrach Studio for that on page 
284; and to the Chinese News Service 
for the illustration on page 263. 


FUR Vim AVUNGE ER READERS 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


FLAGS 


Ir happened on the Sunday before 
Memorial Day. Emmy woke with the 
kind of feeling you have when it is 
your birthday. But it wasn’t Emmy’s 
birthday. It was something else. Grand- 
father, who had been away down.South 
for a long, long time and had been 
greatly missed, was coming home. He 
is the nicest kind of Grandfather. He 
and Grandmother have had the most 
exciting adventures. Every winter they 
would go off and sail a boat in strange 
warm waters, and sight whales or 
pirates. When Emmy visited Grand- 
father’s place, there were always lots 
of things to do, and Grandfather hardly 
ever said “Don’t.” Why! he even got 
into scrapes himself. 

And now Grandfather was, coming 
home, and Emmy was glad. Nobody 
knew quite the time he would arrive. 
So Emmy and her Family went to 
church as usual—my church. But even 
in church Emmy had that agreeable 
feeling one has when something very 
nice is going to happen—like one’s 
favorite ice cream for lunch. In the 
church there were uniforms and flags. 
People were remembering brave men 
who had died in the wars. 

A moment before the service began, 
in walked Grandfather. What a 
moment! Of course, one does not hug 
people in church, which is rather a 
pity, because people are often at their 
best then. But one can always squeeze 


a hand; and I imagine that is what 
Emmy did, though I don’t know for 
certain. I do know that she was very 
thrilled and glad. 


The procession came up the aisle. 
Everybody rose. There were the men 
in uniform; the women with their 
iddecorations—and the flags. Emmy’s 
eyes shone, and she whispered to her 
Mother: “There are the flags because 
Grandpa has come home.” 

I don’t know what Emmy’s Mother 
whispered back; but I do know she 
smiled at Emmy, because her heart 
was dancing, too. I also know what 
you may be saying: “But they weren’t 
for Emmy’s Grandfather. They were for 
the soldiers far, far away.” 

You are right. 
right. 

For the brave flags are carried high, 
the flags of a country very dear are 
carried in pride and joy, because men 
have died to keep us free. But also 
they are carried that we may remember 
that we belong to a country where 
we are grateful for safe homes and 
happy families; and for Fathers and 
Mothers and Grandfathers, who live 
to keep us safe and free. 

I think Emmy was very wise, because 
she knew that heroes are made out of 
the people very close to us; and nobody 
is worth his salt, if he can’t raise a 
flag for somebody he loves. 


But so was Emmy 


THE SHADOW OF THE SPIRE 


To the Unitarian Service Committee 


By ROSCOE E. 


The church-spire shadow cuts the 
village green, 

Stabs full alive the lazy evening light, 

Then passes on forever, out of sight 

But not of mind; a symbol felt—not 

_ seen, 

That leads away from peace and drives 
between 

Us and our ease, wants, graces, ways 
polite 

To where mankind endures the wretched 
night; 


TRUEBLOOD 


To what our gifts, work, purpose, there 
can mean. 


For every spire man. raises to the skies 

Casts down its shadow where our duty 
lies, 

And every prayer we lift unto our God, 

Brings answer, “Rise, take up thy staff 
and rod.” 

They hardly dare to pray who under- 
stand 

God answers every prayer with a 
command. 
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Iwo Years of Frogress 
Hailed at May Meetings 


First Annual Meeting in two years 
finds more than 740 delegates present 


Two years of progress were hailed 


at the 12Ilst annual meeting of the- 


American Unitarian Association, which 
opened in Boston on May 20. Out- 
standing achievement was marked in the 
Department of Foreign Churches, and 
plans were announced for an interna- 
tional conference in England this sum- 
mer; the Unitarian Service Committee 
heard eyewitness reports from  rep- 
resentatives who had been overseas until 
recently, and it announced figures that 
showed phenomenal growth during the 
last year and a half. 


The Division of Publications revealed 
expansion in all departments, includ- 
ing The Christian Register, pamphleteer- 
ing, books and news coverage; the 
work of the Departments of Extension 
and of the Ministry showed vital and 
steady growth; the Division of Educa- 
tion’ presented a picture of increasing 
effectiveness in methods and plans; the 
Youth program was seen to be strong 
and gaining in power. The Church 
of the Larger Fellowship showed out- 
standing advance all over the world; 
the Alliance received great praise for 
spectacular performance and growing 
influence; and the United Appeal’s un- 
paralleled. success was a matter of 
record. 


The determination to throw the moral 
and physical strength of the entire Uni- 
tarian denomination into the world- 
wide fight against famine, disease and 
misery marked the meetings. Many 
reports from personnel of the Unitarian 
Service Committee indicated the large 
number of concrete steps that already 
had been taken at home and abroad 
in this. direction; and_ resolutions 
adopted by the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday placed the whole fellowship 
on record as demanding further specific 
action in this country and overseas 
at a time of world crisis pnpeusliele 
in history. 

This was the first Anniversary Week 
in two years, owing to previous travel 
restrictions. By Thursday noon 740 
delegates had registered. Official dele- 
gates and visitors came from many 
nations and many states. From Cal- 
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cutta, India, came Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis, principal of Presidency 
College in that city, and at present a 
member of the statistical committee of 
the United Nations Organization. With 


him was his wife, Nirmal Kumari 
Mahalanobis. Both are Unitarians as- 
sociated with the historic Brahma 
Samaj. 


From Prague, Czechoslovakia, came 
Rev. Karel Haspl, arriving on Wednes- 
day just in time for the Unitarian 
Service Committee luncheon, where he 
met again, after seven and a half years, 
Mrs. Maja Capek, his mother-in-law 
and widow of the Unitarian martyr, Rev. 
Norbert Capek, who was executed by 
the Gestapo at Dachau. Mr. Haspl 
is the minister of the Prague Unitarian 
Church, with a membership of more 
than 2,000—the largest Unitarian church 
in the world. From the Netherlands 
came Laurens J. Van der Lof, of Ams- 
terdam, representing a million Dutch 
Unitarians; he spoke with quiet elo- 
quence of his people’s resistance to 
Nazi tyranny. 

From Paris had come Mme Herta 
Tempi, director for France of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee; and from 
Ottawa, Ontario, Dr. Lotta Hitschma- 
nova spoke of the tremendous new 
support in Canada for the Committee’s 
program of relief in Europe. She is 
executive director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada. 


The Annual Meeting 

The 121st annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was 
held in Arlington Street Church which 
was filled to capacity with delegates 
standing both on the floor and in the 
balconies. Seven hundred and forty- 
eight delegates cast ballots while hun- 
dreds of others attended as observers. 
Highlighting the opening of the meet- 
ing was the dramatic announcement 
by Mr. Frank B. Frederick, chairman 
of the steering committee of the United 
Unitarian Appeal that the goal of $231,- 
000 had been oversubscribed. by $9,000. 
Tumultuous applause greeted the an- 
nouncement that not only had Uni- 
tarians throughout the United States 


a@ Udallddda Talsed H1LVYU,VVU more than 
last year but that they had in addition 
voluntarily given $48,000 for the 
purchase of food for overseas relief. 
Following Mr. Frederick, Mr. Noyes 
Collinson was introduced as the di- 
rector of the recently incorporated 
United Appeal. 

Diss? Reedoricke May Eliot ddlivered 
his annual report, opening his remarks 
with a moving tribute to the Uni- 
tarians who had written so great a re- 
cord of war-time service. He noted that 


UNITARIAN ACTION ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association took the 
following action on resolutions: 


Recommended full support for the 
United Nations. 


Urged civilian control of atomic 
energy. 


Urged immediate return to com- 
pulsory food rationing. 
Supported continuous campaigns 
for food collection for European 
and Asiatic peoples regardless of 
nationality. 


Endorsed development of the 
United Nations into a World Fed- 
eral Government. 


Encouraged re-examination of our 
American immigration policy in 
view of world population changes. 


Favored complete separation of 
church and state, specifically op- 
posing released time for religious 
training in public schools. 
Recommended dissolution of the 
“House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Opposed discriminatory poll taxes 
and urged federal legislation for 
their abolition. 


Supported more frequent use of 
the cloture rule in the Senate. 
Recommended passage of federal 
legislation to establish a Perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. 

Supported Presidential amnesty 
for conscientious objectors. 
Recommended a ban on the use 
of grain for manufacture of li- 
quor during present world famine 
period. 

Supported open forums on cur- 
rent affairs in Unitarian 
churches. 

Favored more direct appeals to 
Unitarian churches for specific 
humanitarian purposes. 


Favored publication of a digest of 
A.U A. board meeting proceedings 
in “The Christian Register.” 
Recommended increase of infor- 
mation services to our churches 
from the Department of Social 
Relations. 


Be 


Attending the May Meetings of the American Unitarian Association were: seated left to right, Dr. Lotta Hitchmanova from 


‘ ; 


Ottawa, Canada, and Madame Herta Tem from Paris, France; Mrs. Maja Capek, widow of the Unitarian martyr, Rev. Nor- 
bert Capek, with her son-in-law, Rev. Karel Haspl from Prague, Czecholovakia; Mrs. Mahalanobis with her husband, Dr. Maha- 


lanobis, from Calcutta, India. 


fifty-eight ministers out of a total of 
375 actively participated in the war 
effort. He referred to the appointment 
of a second minister-at-large, to the 
opening of a new Unitarian church 
in Cleveland, Ohio,. to six churches 
being dropped from the aided list be- 
cause they had become entirely self- 
supporting. He proudly announced 
plans for the training of Unitarian 
ministers this coming year from the 
Philippines, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land and Holland. He referred to 
twenty thousand Unitarians in the 
Russian Ukraine whom Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen will seek to visit during his 
trip next month to central Europe. He 
emphasized the growth of circulation 
of The Christian Register during the 
past year with its 2,360 new subscribers 
bringing the total in May of this 
year to 7,720. He paid special 
tribute to the new member of 
his staff, Mr. Melvin Arnold, whose 
Division of Publications has is- 
sued three new books and 830,000 
copies of pamphlets during the year. 

Dr. Eliot summarized the gigantic 
humanitarian achievements of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee during the 
past year: its building a staff of 200 
workers, its new projects. in Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Poland, and its 213,000 pounds of 
canned food received in the New York 
warehouse from local churches. He 
concluded his report with a recommen- 
dation that there be an emphasis upon 
four “growing points”: Canadian ex- 
pansion, Pacific Coast advance, new 
horizons of action by the Women’s 
Alliance and the activities of the newly 
formed Unitarian Commission on World 
Order. 

One of the high points of the meet- 
ing was the series of three addresses 
to the crowded church by Mr. Laurens 
J. Van der Lof from the Netherlands, 
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Rev. Karel Hasp] from Czechoslovakia 
and Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, of San 
Antonio, Texas. Rev. Bradford Gale, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, welcomed 
thirty-three new men into the fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian ministry. Fol- 
lowing the discussion of resolutions 
the meeting concluded with the presen- 
tation of the new moderator, Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser, of Washington, D. C., 
who spoke briefly of the commanding 
opportunities before Unitarians in the 
period immediately before them. 

Additional officers elected were: for 
regional vice-presidents—Rev. Edwin 
Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Mr. Charles F. Broughton, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts; Mr. Roland W. 
Burbank, Andover, New Hampshire; 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, 
California; Mr. John: W. Lawrence, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. James J. 
Marshall, Miami, Florida; Mr. Jona- 
than A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas; Mr. S. 
Thorvaldson, Riverton, Manitoba; Mr. 
William Embry Wrather, Washington, 
D. C.: for the board of directors— 
Mrs. John W. Baker, Providence, Rhode 
Island; the Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks, 
Medford, Massachusetts; Mr. Frank B. 
Frederick, Milton, Massa¢husetts; Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, New York; 
Dr. Julius E. Warren, University City, 
Missouri; Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; the Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Trenton, New Jersey; Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
York; Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, 
Massachusetts; Miss Sara Comins, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. Winslow C. 
Sisson, Arlington, Massachusetts; and 
Miss Elizabeth S. Green, Leominster, 
Massachusetts. 


A luncheon, followed by the annual 
meeting and election of officers, was 
held by the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
on Monday, May 20. Rev. Dan Hunt- 


_ington-Fenn reported that 22 per cent 


of the Unitarian ministers of America 
had been in the services during war 
time, and that all but four of them 
have now settled in peace-time occupa- 
tions. Eight ministers were honored 
on the fifty-first anniversary of their 
ordinations, and three on their fiftieth. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, of St. Louis. 
Missouri, president; Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, of Indianapolis, Indiana, vice- 
president; Rev. Jack Mendelsohn.. Jr., 
of Rockford, Illinois, secretary-treas- 
urer; and an executive committee com- 
posed of Rev. John N. Booth, of Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Rev. Grant A. Butler, 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker, of Bloomington, Illinois; 
Rev. John G. Gill, of Alton, Tlinois; 
and Rev. R. Lester Mondale, of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

A representative elected to the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association for the Union was Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; personnel committee, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rev. Fred I Cairns, of 
Needham, Massachusetts; advisory com- 
mittee on placement, Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, of Winchester, Massachusetts, 
and Rev. John W. Brigham, of Billerica, 


Massachusetts. 
Laymen’s League 


Holding its anniversary dinner and 
annual meeting, the Laymen’s League 
met in the Parish Hall of the Arlington 
Street Church on Tuesday, May 21. 
A public meeting, sponsored by the 
League and the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, followed the League’s 
annual meeting. Mr. Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, was the main speaker. He asked, 
“Ts Modern Man Obsolete?” and drove 
home his conviction that the devastat- 

(Continued on page 286.) 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


There Will Be 
Death in Italy 


Major Frank Gollan reports on a year with 
the nutrition mission in Italian war-torn areas 


UNLESs a vigorous public health serv- 
ice is established and a greatly in- 
creased food supply reaches the war- 
ravaged sections of Italy there is certain 
to be widespread death and starvation 
there, Major Frank Gollan told a 
press conference in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on May 1. At the present, he 
said, the incidence of tuberculosis in 
Italy is ten times that in the United 
States, and the number ‘of hospital 
facilities for the care and control of 
the disease are only one- ‘twentieth the 
number of those in America. 


The facts are here 

Dr. Gollan was for some time the 
scientific director of the Nutrition Mis- 
sion sent to Italy last year jointly by 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
the Congregational Christian Service 
Committee with the co-operation of 
UNRRA. He took charge after the 
departure of Drs. Elmer Sevringhaus 
and Maurice Visscher. The purpose 
of the mission was to make sample 
surveys of nutritional and epidemiolog- 
ical conditions all over the peninsula, 
and to conduct a relief program and 
an intensive study of mass malnutri- 
tion in southern Italy. The data has 
now been gathered, and the scientific 
conclusions, a spokesman for the mis- 
sion says, will have a great effect upon 
American medical practice. 

“The need for a strictly controlled 
public health system,” Dr. Gollan said, 
“as well as the need for modern 
medical education and medical manage- 
ment in Italy is just as great as the 
need for food. 

“In my experience there it became 
clear that the general conditions of 
utterly unhygienic living and complete 
lack of knowledge of the most elemen: 
tary health rules, especially the lack 
‘of control over water and milk and the 
lack of sanitation, cause a physical 
condition where even if a child has an 
adequate intake of food, his body can- 
not utilize it. 

“There are thousands of children, 
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who, even if they were given good 
food, couldn’t assimilate it henenaa of 
parasitic diseases and dehydration of 
their bodies, the result of water and 
milk pollution and complete lack of 
sanitation. 

“In the hot summer months, these 
children will die at the rate of six out 


Dr. Gollan examines a victim of un- 
hygienic conditions. The distended ab- 
domen is a sign of extreme malnutrition. 


of ten, especially in southern sections. 
In some hospitals in Naples, the humid 
months of-the summer see an infant 
mortality of 60 per cent. 

“For some reason, tuberculosis in 
Italy has a social stigma greater than 


syphilis has here; and you can be | 
sued for making derogatory comments y 
about the state of health of a person’s 
lungs. Therefore, it becomes next to 
impossible to isolate the © tubercular 
cases, which keep on spreading the 
disease. Another thing—under Mus- 
solini, tuberculosis was to be.outlawed 
after a five-year period. Well, when 
the end of that time came, no physician 
in the land dared to report a case of 
tuberculosis; and therefore nobody 
knew how widespread it was. 

“Of course, there are parts of Italy 
that have been relatively untouched by 
the war. It was this way: either a 
place was just wiped out, or it was 
untouched. If the Germans made a 
stand, then bombing took place; if they 
retreated, the towns, especially in the 
mountains, were more or less undis- 
turbed. 

“But in the parts where the war did 
strike, the destruction has been too 
terrific for description. In southern 
Italy, where conditions are worst, there 
are thousands of children living like 
animals in caves and old air-raid shelters 
—dark dungeons that are replete with 
filth and disease. Nobody knows who 
the parents are and nobody seems to 
care. Human life is one of the cheapest 
commodities to be had. 

“T thave seen eight-year-old children 
who had the appearance of underfed 


infants. oe 


Medical importance of mission 


Earlier, Dr. Gollan had made a re- 


_ port to the executive committee of the 


Unitarian Service Committee. He 
pointed out that this nutrition mission 
was the only one of its kind in World 
War II, because UNRRA was not able, 
as it had planned, to send similar mis- 
sions into all the countries that had 
suffered from the impact of the war. 
“Therefore, our mission assumes a 
greater importance than ever,” Dr. 
Gollan said. “I want to quote dentists 
of the mission who feel that many 
years of research in this country have 
n saved by the findings. 
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PLEA FOR TOY BALLS 


Children being rehabilitated in the Cote Basque Convalescent Home 
are very much in need of all kinds of balls to play with—tennis balls, 
hand balls, baseballs, basketballs, socker balls, footballs—any kind of 
a ball will do. Miss Anne McIntyre has written a letter to the international 
headquarters of the Service Committee, making this urgent plea. 

Readers who desire to do something specific for young children who 
are trying to learn to play again after six years of terror are invited to 
send these toys to the Unitarian Collection Warehouse, 31 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, where they will be promptly shipped. 
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“We studied malgutrition, infections 
and malaria in many parts of Italy. 
UNRRA has our preliminary reports, 
and has shipped food to all these 
places. We made surveys of tuber- 
culosis, and our findings have been 
made available to local Italian physi- 
cians so that they may take steps im- 
mediately. 

“During the last six months, we made 
an intensive study of malnutrition in 
southern Italy. We were faced with 
a medical emergency at once, it being 
the hot summer time, and _ hospitals 
were losing 60 per cent of their chil- 
dren’s cases. We introduced intrave- 
nous feeding, and were able to save 
many lives by the use of penicillin. 

Malnutrition and adolescence 


“We also made a study of the- 


clinical signs of vitamin deficiencies, 
and it is possible that many of our 
previous medical convictions may be 
changed as a result. We took Koda- 
chrome pictures before and after treat- 
ments. 

“Another part of our study took up 
the special kind of malnutrition that 
develops in teen-age girls and boys 
and causes not only retardation, but 
a complete arrest of growth, develop- 
ment and pubescence. We gathered a 
vast amount of material—it fills two big 
trunks. Not much more than half of 
the working up of the data has been 
done. ...” 

Operation: research and mercy 

Major Gollan was born at Brno, 
Moravia, Czechoslovakia, and received 
his M. D. from the University of Prague. 
He did postgraduate work in Paris, 
Vienna, Amsterdam and Zurich. At 
Western Reserve in Cleveland he was 
a research assistant in experimental 
pathology. He was commissioned 
a major in the public health 
service, and then was graduated at 
the Army Medical School of Tropical 
Medicine in Washington, D. C. He 
was detached from the public health 
service to go to Italy for the Unitarian 
Service Committee with the co-operation 
of UNRRA and the Congregationalists. 
He lives in Cleveland; has a son, eight, 
and a daughter, three. He intends to 
continue his medical research at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Sturdily and stockily built, Dr. Gollan 
is well tanned, has a ready smile, a 
slow, exact speech, and intense steady 
brown eyes set well apart. He vibrates 
enthusiasm for the work of the Nutri- 
tion Mission, and said, “In spite of the 
physical hardships and all the rest, 
I have deeply enjoyed the work in Italy, 
and if I had it to do all over again I 
would certainly do just what I did the 
first time.” 


Pictures that Speak 


One of America’s most brilliant 


young photographers joins the staff 


Walter Rosenblum 


NEVER since its beginning has the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee had a thor- 
ough picture coverage of its overseas 
activities; and yet there is no way, 
the Committee feels, in which the proj- 
ects abroad can be made more clearly 
and poignantly vivid to those on the 
home front. Many people have taken 
pictures of the Service Committee at 
work; yet mo single photographer has 
tried to make logical sequences of a 
large number of these activities, be- 
cause there hasn’t been time for that. 
The work of saving lives and rehabilitat- 
ing human beings has not allowed 
leisure for pictures. 

Combat photographer without a peer 

Now, however, the Committee has 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
services for a few months of an official 
photographer of the very first quality 
—a man who has done pictures for 
Life and other magazines (he recently 
had four pages of pictures in Salute), 
and whose pictures, according to one 
observer, “actually speak.” 

He is Mr. Walter Rosenblum, one 
of the most decorated photographers 
in the United States Army, from which 
he was released last November. He 
was the first photographer to enter 
Nazi-held Dachau when the United 
States Army entered that scene of hor- 
ror. He saw the grim anger of the 
American troops as their eyes took 
in the full terror of this house of death 


—the crematory furnaces, the word- 
less dead stacked like cordwood, with 
smashed skulls and broken bones. He 
took pictures there. 

He was the first photographer to enter 
doomed Munich with the American 
troops. He landed with the advance 
troops at the beach on the Normandy 
coast at 6:30 a.M. on D-Day, and 
traveled with the front lines (his camera 
grinding) all the way to Austria. He 
was taking movies for the Army records. 

Walter Rosenblum holds the Silver 
Star, the Bronze Star, Presidential 
Citation, Purple Heart, E.T.O. ribbon 
with four battle stars, Arrowhead Award 
for the assault landing at Normandy 
and, of course, the good conduct medal 
and the Victory ribbon. 

He is past president of the Photo 
League in New York, has had a one- 
man show of photographs at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and is rep- 
resented in their Permanent Collection 
with nineteen pictures. ‘t one time ! 
he was roving reporter for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Food for Victory 
campaign. 

For the last month, Mr. Rosenblum 
has been taking pictures for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee at home— 
especially a notable series on life in 
the Japanese-American Hostel in East 
Harlem, which the Committee is run- 
ning in co-operation with the Com- 
munity Church of New York. 

He is a lightly-built young man of 
twenty-six, with blue eyes, and shoul- 
ders that shake with laughter when he 
is amused, which is very frequently. 
None of the air of the highly-trained 
specialist surrounds him; but when 
you see the pictures, then you know. 
He is married and lives in New York. 
By the time this appears in print, he 
will be in Europe. 


ALLIANCE GETS RESULTS 


Recently the Alliance Sewing 
Project reported that 156 local 
groups of Alliance women in 3] 
states are producing garments at 
the rate of more than 2,000 every 
month. They were cut out in the 
Alliance Room in the Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse, sent out to 
local churches, completed and re- 
turned to New York. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Faith in People 


Reveille for Radicals. By Sau D. 
Autnsky. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.50. 

Mr. Alinsky, a_ sociologist and 
criminologist, is devoting himself to 


building People’s Organizations in 
which he sees the program for real 


democracy and the power to fulfill that 
program. However, the book will be 
usetul not only to those who wish to 
build such groups but to everyone who 
works with people rather than for, or 
over, them; for Mr. Alinsky has a real 
- understanding of this complicated task. 

Occasionally the results that he and 
his fellow organizers apparently ob- 
tained sound a little too pat. Even the 
best understanding of human frailties 
and vanities, the deepest affection for 
one’s fellow men and humility in deal- 
ing with them—even the _ cleverest 
maneuvering—must fail to bring the 
organizer the success that Mr. Alinsky 
describes. Nevertheless, the approach 
is worth considering, since it concerns 
itself with what is, rather than with 
what ought to be. As Mr. Alinsky 
puts it, “If you have faith in the people, 
you should have faith that they will 
evolve a people’s program. . . . The 
very organization of a people so that 
they become active and aware of their 
potentialities and obligations is a tre- 
mendous program in itself.” 

The section defining liberals and 
radicals, while clever and entertaining, 
seems beside the point. The value of 
the book, to leaders and members alike, 
lies in its analysis of mass organiza- 
tions. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
its title might more accurately have 
been “Reveille for People.” 

Ruopa TRUAX 


A secular piety 


Religion in Russia. By ROBERT PIERCE 
Casey. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


In this study, what appears to be 
the author’s objectivity may cover a 
contradiction in basic attitudes. Dr. 
Casey, an Anglican priest favoring rap- 
prochement between the English and 
Orthodox communions, considers Rus- 
sia’s recent leniency toward the Church 
a hopeful sign that true religious free- 
dom may obtain within a socialist state. 
As a churchman, he looks for the 
strengthening of established religious 
forms; he finds unsound the analogy of 
communism to religion held by such 
men as Keynes and Laski. 

But, as a student of Russian language, 
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current literature and customs, Dr. Casey 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of 
what he calls, “a secular piety, a new 
folklore of achievement,” which may 
even become a substitute for religion, 
depending upon “‘its capacity to absorb 
impulses which in the past have found 
expression in religion.” 

For a comprehensive historical sur- 
vey of Russian religion from the 
Mongol invasion to January, 1945, and 
for some interesting examples of Soviet 
poetry, | recommend this book. 


Evatyn P. GILu 


Good cures 


The Anatomy of Peace. By EMERY 
Reves. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Mr. Reves demonstrates in this book 
that he knows his “anatomy.” He re- 
veals that he is a good “diagnostician” 
for he recommends what appeals to 
this reviewer as good “cures.” 

To begin with, the author is con- 
vinced that much, if not all of the 
“hopelessness and helplessness” that 
many people experience in their at- 
tempt to solve the problems of peace, 
arises “not in the problems we have to 
solve, but in the hypotheses with which 
we approach their solution.” All too 
many people, including statesmen, err 
in starting on the basis of maintaining 
the concept, and the reality, of. the 
nation-state. This concept and reality 
is, in the author’s mind, as outmoded 
as the Ptolemaic concept of the uni- 
verse. 

We are living in a Copernican uni- 
verse and therefore we must approach 
the solution of our problem of creat- 
ing and maintaining peace, and must 
use a hypothesis as related to our 
problem as the Copernican approach 
is to an understanding of the universe. 


“Of course, she can be a Unitarian with- 
out going to church, but why do you 


think I dust the pews every Sunday?” 


-to many readers of the Register. 


We must see the problem, then, as how 
to maintain peace in a world unified 
by modern means of communication, 
and in which the needs of a scientifi- 
cally industrialized civilization must be 
met. 4 

The chapter on the “Failure of 
Religion” will be of special interest 
Mr. 
Reves defines peace as an “order based 
on law.” He is certain that the old me- 
thod of treaty making is outmoded. It 
must be superseded by a system of 
world order based on law. He is very 
certain also that the only way to achieve 
enduring world order is to have a true 
understanding of the causes of war and 
then work intelligently and forthrightly 
for the elimination of the causes. 

There are several points on which 
the reviewer would take issue with 
the author’s statements, but altogether 
the reading public is provided with 
an analysis of the “Anatomy of Peace” 
that is very sound and helpful. It is 
in the “must class.” 

KENNETH C. WALKER 


American DP’s 


The Governing of Men. By ALEXANDER 
H. LercuHTon. Princeton, N. J; .Prince- 
ton University Press. $3.75. 

Commander Leighton, in private life 
a psychiatrist and anthropologist, has 
packed into 404 pages a “life” story of 
Poston, the temporary home of 18,000 
dislocated Japanese-Americans. The 
Governing of Men is a_ sociological 
study designed to help all officials in 
our Allied Military Government. 

The author writes as an_ historian, 
putting each event that took place in 
Poston in chronological order, so that 
the reader gets a running commentary 
of what life was like—what the people 
had to live through. He cites at length 
the frustration, the anger and the fear 
of its inhabitants—its “heroes” and its 


troublemakers. Commander Leighton 
also discusses the pitfalls and the 
inadequacies of the administration 


staff which culminated in a camp- 
wide strike. 

In the second half of the book, the 
author takes up the individual clashes 


‘between the administrative forces and 


the people, offering principles that can 
be applied as preventative methods 
against “insurrections” and haphazard 
administration. Social life, camp poli- 
tics, camp government and _ physical 
needs of the people are described in 
detail to illustrate the need for an 
alert and fair-minded administrative 
staff. 

This is a book all Unitarians should 
read. It is also a book, even if moral 
issues have been omitted, for all those 


_ for that country. 


interested in sociology—on the largest 
mass ‘evacuation of citizens in our 
history! 

Mari S. Hata 


Bodrecekers 


Nicodemus. By DorotHy WALWoRTH. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


In current fiction, religion is having 
a field day. This particular novel has 
to do with a small group of people 
who having lost their faith manage to 
regain it. Written in the splotchy epi- 
sodical style made popular by Ernest 
Hemingway. it describes the inner 
struggles of certain typical Americans. 

The Rev. Job Tatum, rector of a 
fashionable city church, finding he has 
become an unbeliever, recovers his 
faith by spending his vacation in the 
slums and working as a stevedore. Then 
there are Gladys, change maker in a 
subway booth, whose lover is in the 
Navy; Nick Romney, an aging actor 
with a young wife; Laura Hurley, the 
middle-aged wife of a famous radio 
commentator. as well as Tatum’s two 
clerical assistants. The interaction of 
these lives upon each other, with their 
spiritual yearnings, constitutes the plot. 

The treatment is conventional and 
not always convincing. The book is 
saved by an impressive climax, which 
makes: up for its previous defects. The 
author has two minor faults which ir- 
ritated us. First, she persistently refers 
to her parsons as “Rey. So-and-So.” 
And she interlards ther narrative by 
quotations of warying length, which 
break the flow of her story and distract 
the reader’s attention. Otherwise, Nic- 
odemus is readable, and not without 
its good points. 


Ache oH: 


The Asiatic opportunity 


The United States Moves Across the 
Pacific. By KennetH Scott Latour- 
ETTE. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Professor Latourette shows in histor- 
ical outline how the westward drive of 
the ‘United States made our involve- 
ment in East Asian affairs inevitable. 
The open-door policy, dollar diplo- 
macy and our commitment to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence and 
the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China led directly to con- 
flict with Japanese expansionist am- 
bitions. 

Prospects for the ‘success of our 
policy in ‘that area aré none too bright. 
We may become still more deeply 
mired in the bog of Chinese politics. 
We must be sure that our dominance 
in Japan gives way to self-government 
The independence 
of the Philippines -will probably hasten 


“But I do preach Bible sermons. Has she 
forgotten that series on the Tertian emen- 
dations of Paul’s epistles?” 


colonial freedom in southeast Asia and 
the East Indies. In spite of the dangers 
and difficulties confronting us in the 
Pacific, we have a real opportunity to 
contribute to the well-being of the 
Far Eastern peoples. 

This book presents a clear, concise 
and factual summary of our obliga- 
tions in an area that has become vital 
to the peace of the world. 

ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM 


Ernie Pyle’s kind of general 


Soldier of Democracy. By KENNETH S. 
Davis. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. $3.50. 


Soldier of Democracy is not only 
what it claims to be—a full-length 
biography of Dwight ,D. Eisenhower— 
it is also a biography, in part, of the 
entire Eisenhower family. There are 
no “flashbacks.” The story moves right 
along from the youth of “Ike’s” great- 
grandfather, Frederick, who was born 
in Elizabethville, Pennsylvania, in 1794 
to the General’s triumphant return to 
his home in Abilene, Kansas, in 1945, 
after commanding the greatest military 
movement in history. Though most” of 
the book is correctly devoted to “Ike’s” 
own story, the reader can better un- 
derstand this story through also un- 
derstanding this capable and fascinat- 
ing family. Family anecdotes are woven 
naturally throughout the whole story. 


Although Mr. Davis is obviously an 
ardent admirer—as who _ isn’t?—of 
Eisenhower, he is not a_ hero-wor- 
shiper. His objective reporting includes 
the blemishes as well as the perfections 
of his character. He leaves the halo 
aside for later biographers perhaps: 
he prefers to draw the truer picture of 
a “brass hat” who is above all a human 
being. For instance, he shows very 
well how the General’s lack of political 
awareness allowed him to make costly 
military blunders in North Africa and 
France. His superb sense of military 
strategy and his fundamental demo- 
cratic instincts were not enough to undo 
the appeasement and collaborationist 


tactics of our State Department, with 
the inevitable resultant tragic waste of 
life. Eisenhower, at~ least, learned 
political lessons from the North African 
deals with Vichy, which is more than 
can be said for our State Department. 

In a superficial sense, Soldier of 
Democracy is the story of the great 
American dream. Born on the wrong 
side of the tracks, “Little Ike” rose to 
unheard of heights of international 
authority and honor. In a greater 
sense, however, the book is the story 
of Ernie Pyle’s kind of a General. He 
was raised in a healthy, democratic 
environment, and in spite of West 
Point and the military caste system, 
he remained warm and human and 
democratic, both in his personal rela- 
tionships and in his military administra- 
tion. Eisenhower welded an almost 
perfect and unprecedented Allied -mili- 
tary co-operation with a technique and 
a will that we need very much today 
in the political sphere. In spite of the 
fact that the latter part of the book 
is a recital of military events rather 
than personal history, the book makes 
thoughtful reading. 

Joun K. Frinpiy 


A Jewish state 


To Whom Palestine? By FRANK GER- 
vast. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc. $2.50. 


Frank Gervasi spent the years 1939- 
45 in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
decided that Palestine should be a 
Jewish National Homeland, an _inde- 
pendent nation of the world. His 
reasons for ‘his conviction are expressed 
cogently in the two hundred-odd pages 
of this book. He summarizes the prob- 
lem of Palestine in international affairs, 
shows how the desperation of the Jewish 
people under immigration restriction 
and British pro-Arab favoritism is 
leading to increased terrorism, and pays 
a deserved tribute to the Jews’ heroic 
contribution to the struggle against 
fascism. 

Turning to the facts of the case he 
summarizes the great potentialities of 
“Zion” and points out at length the 
progress of the people—Jew and Arab 
peasant alike—under Jewish coloniza- . 
tion. He scores the tyrannical Arab 
pashas as oppressive, xenophobic and 
venal. Britain’s concern for oil and 
for her imperial life line, now en- 
dangered by Russia, is dismissed as 
loyalty to an outmoded system of in- 
ternational relations. He concludes 
that existing international commit- 
ments, justice, prosperity and democ- 
racy will best be served by giving 
Palestine to the Jews. as a National 
State, with constitutional provision for 
the protection of minorities and un- 

caries 


restricted immigration being guaranteed 
while the Jews build up their numbers 
and their establishments. 

The book is well organized and the 


argument follows easily the evidence 


given. It would be possible to argue 
that the Arabs are not such evil people 
as Mr. Gervasi makes out, but still his 
case for the superior constructiveness 


of the Jews is well substantiated. Real . 


objection to the book can be made only 
on the question of the grounds of Mr. 
Gervasi’s judgment. 

He points out with justice that the 
Jews have obligated us by their suf- 
ferings and service in the War, but it 
does not follow that we should there- 
fore give them an option on some- 
body else’s country. If it be countered 
that all the Jews ask now is unrestrict- 
ed immigration and land purchase, that 
is after all only a means to the same 
dispossession of the present inhabitants. 
On the other hand, if the Palestinian 
question is to be decided on grounds 
of promoting prosperity, progress and 
democracy, a far more radical prin- 
ciple of settling international affairs 
than is at present customary will have 
to be inaugurated. Mr. Gervasi should 
reread his first chapter on “the prob- 
lem” in the light of the implied prin- 
ciples of his conclusion before present- 
ing his final proposals. 

His style is lightly touched with 
the banality of some journalism, but 
is generally readable and informative. 
His heart is in the right place, what- 
ever the limitations of his judgment 
may be. 

NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


Dr. Newton Remembers 


River of Years: An Autobiography. By 
JosepH Fort Newton. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


Dr. Newton has come a long way. 
Beginning in a Baptist church in a 
Texas country town, his pilgrimage has 
included pastorates in such varied 
households of faith as the Nonsectarian 
Church of St. Louis, Missouri; the 
Liberal Christian Church, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; the famous City Temple 
in London, England; and the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
He dropped anchor finally in the 
Episcopal communion, “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

Through all these varied experiences, 
he has won exceptional success, not 
only as a preacher, but as author, edi- 
tor and columnist. Now, from the 
summit of his years, he looks back over 
the way he has come, commenting upon 
its lights and shadows, describing 
sundry happenings as well as people, 
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Faith in the Making 
By HARRY C. MESERVE 


A product of the group thinking of a college student seminar, it is youth’s 
fresh realistic examination of those critical areas in liberal religion which 
need strengthening if liberal religion is to withstand the onslaughts of 
contemporary emotional revivalism, bigotry and ignorance. It offers a 
faith forged out of personal experiences of daily living—a faith to be kept 
open to constant revision, improvement and experimentation. 


The first in the Beacon Reference Series. 25c 


The Faith of An Unrepentant Liberal 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


These ten sermons by the author of American Destiny, preached from the 
free pulpit of All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., to an overflowing con- 
gregation, are as deeply spiritual as they are unconventional. Though differ- 
ing widely in subject matter and mood, they all proclaim prophetic faith 
of an unrepentant liberal—a faith unbound by tradition and expectant of 
the free and universal religion of tomorrow. Here is the faith from which 


can come the wider vision, the deepened insight, the growing courage 
which can build in the present the foundations of the world that is to 


come. $1.25. 


Now reduced to 25e each: 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE LIBERAL CHURCH 


Constructive suggestions for youth leaders by 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


TOWARD LARGER LIVING 


A collection of spirited sermons by 
DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


THE BEACON PRESS 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


famous or humble, who in the drama 
played their parts. Of particular inter- 
est are the chapters that recount* his 
early years and those concerned with 
his leadership at the City Temple dur- 
ing World War I. 

There are some vivid sketches of such 
prominent people as Lloyd George and 
Walter Hines Page and of such earlier 
friends as Frank Gunsaulus and David 
Swing. He writes easily, sometimes 
with power. He has a fatal gift for 
phrasemaking; and not a particle of 
humor. The entire book is preachy and 
a bit soft, although its tendency to 
sentimentalize is overshadowed by a 
mood of habitual pessimism. In the 
church and in the world, nothing is 
quite right. Clerical readers will be 
interested in the author’s reasons for 
becoming an Episcopalian. These are 


indeed revealing. The closing chapters 
consist in mere moralizing, arriving at 
no conclusions either definite or pro- 
found. Barring these, we found in this 
work not a little interesting and worth 


while. AL Riot 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
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of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
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For information write 
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_ To Fight the Diet of Death 


The Unitarian world adds impetus 
to the campaign for food in Europe 


«I 


During the first four months of 1946, 
thirty shipments of food and clothing 
have left the Unitarian Collection Ware- 
house at 31 East 35th Street for 
transportation to Europe. This amounts 
to about 285 tons of vitally needed 
material which will save lives and help 
Europeans to rehabilitate themselves. 
It is not enough—it is, indeed, only a 
drop in the bucket. But it means that 
hundreds of thousands of meals will 
be distributed where otherwise there 
might have been none; and it means 
that thousands of men and women and 
little children of Europe will have 
shoes on their feet and clothes on their 
backs who would otherwise have had 
nothing but rags. 

The food keeps moving 

The shipments were sent to France, 
Holland, Austria, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Germany. More 
food and more clothing is being de- 
livered at the warehouse every day, and 
erates and bales are being sent to the 


- ships as fast as human hands can pre- 


pare them. They come from Unitarian 
churches, from other relief organiza- 
tions who do not have staff workers 
in the field to distribute the goods, and 


. from many non-Unitarians with social 


consciences who realize that the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee will distribute 
their donations quickly and_ without 
regard to race, creed or nationality. 

Many people throughout the Uni- 
tarian world have taken a hand in the 
current food campaign. To scratch 
the surface a little, here are some of 
the recent developments: 

About two hundred children in the 
Cleveland church, wanting to take some 
sort of direct action of their own, con- 
tributed enough pennies to make up 
$128 for the use of the Service Com- 
mittee. This same group, working in 
the same way, had already donated 
$186.55 to the United Appeal, part of 


whose funds support the work of the 


Service Committee. 


' Lord Woolton interviewed 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton gave the 
only interview of his recent American 
trip to a Register reporter on April 
21, and made a statement which he al- 
lowed to be released to the press. As 
Britain’s wartime minister ‘of food, he 
spoke with authority, and he urged 


¥ : 
Rev. Albert K. Herling breakfasts on 
black coffee and a lettuce sandwich as 
part of his 1,000-calorie-a-day diet. 


the necessity of immediate shipments 
of grain to Europe. He was widely 
quoted by the national press services. 
One of the facts that he pointed out 
was that during the war, England had 
a ration of eight ounces of fat per 
week—the minimum, he said, needed 
in that climate to maintain health. Now, 
the ration is down to seven ounces 
and “there is every prospect of a re- 
duction. Here,” he said, “I regard the 
position of Britain as dangerous.” 

In Boston, the Red Cross Motor 
Corps distributed 100 of the Unitarian 
food placards in local groceries, in- 
viting the public to “buy canned food 
for a destitute family at the same time 
that you are buying for your own 
well-fed family” and pointing with an 
arrow to the container below. The 
Red Cross volunteers picked up the 
food that had been donated by customers 
at the stores and trucked it to King’s 
Chapel House, where workers prepared 
it for shipment to New York. Thus 
once again the nonsectarian level on 
which the Service Committee works 
was emphasized, and the co-operation 
of a non-Unitarian agency was given. 

In Vincennes, Indiana, a doctor used 
a poster and a collection of pictures 


showing the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee at work. He pinned these to 
his waiting-room walls, and offered to 
give his patients a chance to make 
donations. 

Rev. Alexander P. Winston, of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, sent out 
500 cards to his parishioners which they 
were urged to sign and return. There 
were three possibilities that they could 
choose from: they pledged themselves 
to (1) one wheatless day per week, (2) 
two wheatless meals per day, or (3) two 
days per week on 1,500 calories of food, 
or all three. Ministers of other denom- 
inations, hearing about this project, 
asked to see samples of the cards. 
People were taking food conservation 
seriously. 

At Harvard University, a Food 
Relief Committee voted to cut down on 
certain items in the meals, and at the 
end of the week sent $500 to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. The money 
had been saved by giving up certain 
dishes. It was to be sent to a uni- 
versity in France. The project was 
to be a continuing one, and it was 
estimated that up to $600 a week could 
be saved. 


Hackley students sacrifice 


At the request of the students, Hack- 
ley School in Tarrytown, New York, 
is devoting one meal a week to food 
relief. A meal of 500 calories is served 
on Wednesday noon, and the money 
that the kitchen saves in this way is 
sent to the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Rev. Albert K. Herling, of Natick, 
Massachusetts, determined to. set his 
people an example, and to find out 
for ‘himself what it means to live on 
a diet of 1,000 calories per day, as 
many Europeans must, and at the same 
time carry on his normal work load. 
This work schedule was not a lazy 
one: it included rehearsing a group 
of forty-five instrumentalists three times 
a week; teaching four hours a week 
(church music) at Tufts College; car- 
rying fifteen hours in theology there; 
conducting his own weekly services, 
parish and civic work; and running 
musical programs in other churches. 

“Tt started,” he told a Register re- 
porter, “as something that I expected 
to be purely local. I released no story 
to the press, and sought no publicity. 
My announcement during church serv- 
ices that I was going on a 1,000-calorie 
diet didn’t take more than _ thirty 
seconds, and J didn’t emphasize it at 
all.” 

When the papers somehow discovered 
what he was doing, he was besieged 
by photographers, reporters, radio in- 
terviewers and news services. His pic- 
tures appeared everywhere, and_ his 
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purpose, which was to dramatize the 
reality of a 1,000-calorie diet, was 
widely -printed. At the end of _ten 
days, his doctor ordered him to bed. 
Mr. Herling was suffering from ver- 
tigo and was, the doctor said, com- 
pletely unable to continue his custom- 
ary routine. Thus the point was made 
that if a strong man in good health 
cannot subsist on a diet of 1,000 calories 
per day and still do his work, ob- 
viously the men of Europe cannot 
create a strong working democracy 
after six years of semi-starvation and 
a couple of years of serious famine. 

In Miami a Unitarian committee has 
been given the job of running the city’s 
food collection for UNRRA. It has the 
backing of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Retail Merchants’ Association, leading 
stores, the local ministerial association, 
labor unions and many __ individual 
groups. The city is taking care of the 
shipping. A big public rally opened 
the city-wide drive on May 13. 

In Belmont, Massachusetts, where 
Mr. Seth T. Gano, Vice-Chairman of 
the Service Committee, is a member, 
Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., made a 
strong statement of food needs over- 
seas and demanded two tons of canned 
goods by Easter. In the previous drive, 
this church had shipped more than a 
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ton, which the minister said was not 
enough. By Easter there were almost 
three tons in the basement, and the rest 
of the town took due notice and started 
a town-wide collection. Working with 
the Belmont church were the local Girl 


Scouts, who were photographed by the | 


Boston Herald in the act of sorting 
cans. 

Major Frank Gollan, a member of 
the Nutrition Mission to Italy, spon- 
sored jointly by the Unitarian Service 
Committee, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee and UNRRA, 
told the press about conditions in Italy 
when he returned to Boston. His report 
is given on the Service Committee pages 
of this issue. 


College groups donate food 


In Hinsdale, Illinois, a series of Sun- 
day afternoon movies selected for chil- 
dren has been shown, the admission 
being any donation of food or clothing 
for Europe. On the East Coast, Boston 
University students collected food and 
money to be sent abroad through the 
Unitarian Service Committee. On the 
West Coast, Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon, made its effort through the 
same channel. A Food Conservation 
Committee of students and faculty at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
New York, decided to save on bread 
and send the money thus represented 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The first month’s check, $30.10, arrived 
on May 9. Three hundred groups of 


intel Belleuue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON; D. C. ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pofwell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Summer Services, in which the First and Second 
Churches: in Boston unite at Arlington Street 
Church, beginning Sunday, June 9. Preachers: 
June 9, Mr. Greeley; June 16, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot; June 23, Dr. Charles R. Joy; June 30, to be 
announced. A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service 11 A. 
M. Prayer and music, Tuesday and Friday, 12 m. 
Chapel open daily, except Saturday, 9 A, M. to 4 P. 
M. All are welcome. . ' 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” ‘Rev. 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday. service 11:15 
a, m, Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South.:*.%...; 


Hotace - 


American Unitarian Youth scattered 
over America are at work with food 
posters and collections of cans in local 
stores; some of them are placing bar- 
rels for cans in the churches and plan- 
ning starvation meals of a calorie level 
approximating Europe’s and charging 
the price of a regular meal—the-money 
saved being sent to the Service Com- 
mittee. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
one person heard there was going to 
to be a food auction, attended, bought 
thirty cartons of foods, sent it to the 
Unitarian warehouse; and under the 
direction of the local service committee 
of the First Church in Cambridge, extra 
sugar ration stamps are being collected 
for -the wholesale buyer of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

In Ware, Massachusetts, the Protes- 
tant churches of the town joined the 
movement to collect food to be sent 
through the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Included were the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Christian Scientists and 
Congregationalists. In Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Irving R. Murray started 
a fifteen-minute broadcast appearing 
every Thursday over: Mutual Station 
KQV, in which he regularly gave 
dramatic stories of suffering abroad 
and appealed for help, which was forth- 
coming at once. 

An “Unseen Guest” fund was started 
in Plainfield, New Jersey, by the Uni- 
tarians, and they sent an initial check 
of $438.55 to the warehouse on May 1. 

Thus the Unitarian effort, backed 
with the strength of hundreds of non- 
Unitarians, to get food to Europe, con- 
tinued as it has ever since early fall. 
Unitarians say it will continue while the 
need lasts, for they understand — the 
prophecy of Time magazine: “What 
the people suffered quictly now would 
in time emerge as history more formi- 
dable than the alarms fretting the head- 
lines in the first spring of peace.” 


FOOD CORRECTIONS 


The following corrections have been 
received relative to the tabular sum- 
mary of food sent to the Unitarian Col- 
lection Warehouse in New York, ‘ap-— 
pearing in the April issue: 

Hinsdale, Illinois: up to March 11 
this church had sent in 588 pounds of, 
food instead of 229; and 1,883 pounds 
of clothing. Of course, the clothing 
did not appear in any of the food 
listings. "scan! 

_Mendon, 
should have. been 509 
instead | of 25... ote wins 

Sharon, . Massachusetts: . the. money: 
turned in totaled $106.75, not- $2.00... 

-If there are. any ,other . corrections, 
we- Shall.be happy. toorecord’ them, : o« 


Masiacdetantes rie total 
pounds..of food, - 


Nationwide Unitarian Strength 
Shows Steady Increase at Easter 


Inspiring news for Unitarians is con- 
tained in the reports from ministers all 
over the country telling of increases 
in the membership of their churches 
at Easter. As we went to press, ninety 
churches had been heard from and 
more reports were coming in every day. 
The first ninety churches reported a 
total addition in membership of 1,262. 

Many enthusiastic comments were 
made by ministers as they sent in the 
glad news: 

“At Easter we had the largest’ con- 
gregation in the history of the church 
—507. The church mortgage was 
cleared this year. The U.U.A. quota was 
over-subscribed. The largest budget in 
our history has been met.” —(Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts) . 


Young married couples join 

“We had the largest Easter congre- 
gation in twenty-five years—608.”— 
(Church of All Souls, New York). “The 
church was crowded, and the offering 
amounted to $733.67.”—(Wayland, 
Massachusetts). “We have twenty-seven 
more people, mostly: young married 
couples, who are ready to. join.” 
—(Burlington, Vermont). 


“The church was so filled with fold- — 


ing chairs for an overflow congregation 
that there was no room for fourteen 
new members to stand properly in front 
of the pulpit, so we had to postpone 
the reception.” —(Evanston, Illinois). 
—“One of the best Easter services we 
ever had.”—(Medfield, Massachusetts) . 
“We hear of some who have joined 
our church this year because of the 
widely told story of Pierre van Paassen.” 
—(Cincinnati, Ohio). “Our church is 
certainly on the way‘up. We have a 
steadily increasing congregation, flour- 
ishing organizations.’—(Gardner, 
Massachusetts) .. 

“We have averaged about fourteen 
new. members a year for the last ten 
years.” —(Santa Barbara, California). 
“O.P.A. has granted request to: put 
$45,000 into church repairs—tower, 
roofing, remodeling, and other improve- 
ment.”—(Winchester, Massachusetts). 
“For the first time in many years, the 
church was crowded to capacity.”— 
(Baltimore,- Maryland). “Largest num- 
ber to join our church in’ fourteen 


years. Easter congregation the largest 
in’ ten  years.’—(Montclair, New 
Jersey). : 


__-“We have been having ‘a membership 
campaign toend on June 30, and forty- 
seven have signed the membership book 


so far. More are expecting to add their 
names.”—(Kansas_ City, Missouri). 
“We had the largest number at Easter 
of any year recently.”—(Pepperell, 
Massachusetts). “Almost more im- 
portant in this new church is the fact 
that more of our old members are 
coming to church oftener.”—(Tacoma, 
Washington). “Largest number to join 
this church at any one time. Ten were 
A.U.Y. members, and five were previous 
Roman Catholics.” (Fairhaven, Mas- 
sachusetts). “Four of our new members 
were from orthodox churches.” 
(Quincy, Illinois). 

As this is written, the largest number 
reported joining at Easter was seventy- 
five at the People’s Church in Chicago, 
Illinois. In second place was the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, church, with 
sixty-nine; and third was Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, with sixty-one; but very 
possibly these figures will be out of 
date by the time this is read. 

Surging through the whole denomi- 
nation is a spirit of rededication to 
the centuries-old Unitarian principles 
of a free church. It is shown in the 
response to the United Appeal. It is 
shown again in the answers of min- 
isters to the membership questionnaire, 
just quoted. It is shown in the increased 
orders for publications about Unitari- 
anism, and in the increasing number 
of sermons being preached all over the 
United States and Canada on the sub- 
ject of Unitarianism and _ religious 
liberalism. It is shown in the rapidly 
increasing circulation of The Christian 
Register and of “World Service,” the 
publication of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. And it is shown, in a 
very practical way, in the magnificent 
support that Unitarians everywhere are 
giving to the food and clothing col- 
lections for’ shipment overseas, which 
has received’ comment in newspapers 
all over the continent. 


Horace Mann Celebrations 


Unitarians and. others in all sections 
of America were reminded of the work 
of the great Unitarian “father of the 
American public ‘schools” on May 4 
and 5, when ceremonies in and out of 
churches celebrated*the 150th anniver- 
sary°of his birth. On the lawn of the 
State’ House in Boston, in ‘front of the 
great educator’s statue, Governor Tobin 
of Massachusetts, ‘Mr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., executive © vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Institute’ of Technology, 


STAR 
ISLAND 


will once more welcome laymen 


and their families over the 
weekend of July 20-22 at the 


New England Convention of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat BoarDING ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 To 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 
Hacxiey ScHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed" at ' $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


_and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President 


of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke about the man who had taken 
such a sturdy stand on the separation 
of.church and school. At Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, Dr. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of schools in Newton, 
Massachusetts, spoke in the morning, 
and Dr. John Haynes Holmes of Com- 
munity Church, New York, in the 
evening, in celebrations of the same 
event. “Horace Mann; Friend’ of Man, 
Statesman and Educator,” was the sub- 
ject of Rev. Kenneth C. Walker in The 
Unitarian Church of Bloomington, 
Illinois.’ Many other local occasions 
marked the event. 

9OR1 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Students from 8 States Convene 


Men and women from the college 
campuses of eight states gathered in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the evening 
of April 26, for a two-day student 
seminar in the First Unitarian Church. 
Many people offered to put up visiting 
students in their homes, and cars were 
volunteered to take them for a tour of 
the city. Some of the subjects for 
discussion were, “This Church, This 
Nation, This World,” “Can We Have 
Industrial Democracy?” and “How 
Far to One World?” The address Sun- 
day morning by Rev. Irving R. Murray 
was entitled, “Must We Suffer to 
Grow?” At the final meeting Sunday 
evening Dr. Ernst Boas, Chairman of 
the Physician’s Forum, spoke on “Do 
We Need a National Medical and 
Health Insurance?” 


THE MEADVILLE CONFERENCE 

The forty-second annual meeting of 
the Meadville Conference was held in 
Buffalo, New York, April 30 and May 
1, in the church of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society. It opened with 
a tea followed by a large dinner and 
public meeting in the evening. The 
annual meeting took place the next 
morning. The speakers were Rabbi 
Joseph L. Fink, of Buffalo, New York, 
Mr. Max Lerner, editor of PM, who 
gave the main address “Where Do We 
Go from War?” and Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, Associate Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in Boston. 
Rev. Francis G. Ricker, of Columbus, 
Ohio, gave the talk to the Meadville 


District Associate Alliance. 


IT DID DOUBLE DUTY 

Proceeds from “Drama Night” given 
by the Eliot Unitarian Church, South 
Natick, Massachusetts, were given to 
Russian Relief. A grateful acknowl- 
edgment from Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay 
said, “I believe you hhave helped to 
remake a life in your purchase of an 
artificial arm and medical supplies for 
the Central Institute of Orthopedics 
and Traumatology in Moscow.” And 
the little one-act play continued to do 
good when it repeated its performance 
April 23, at the Cushing Hospital for 
the entertainment of wounded veterans. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE 

The annual spring’ meeting of the 
Channing Conference was held in New- 
port, Rhode Island, Sunday, April 28. 
There was a panel discussion in the 
afternoon. The speech in the evening 
was by Rev. Howard L. Brooks, Associ- 
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ate Director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 


AN IMPRESSIVE LIST 

In the Easter calendar of The Church 
of All Souls, New York, is a long two- 
page list of the men and women who 
have served, some of whom are still 
serving, in our armed forces during the 
war. The list of 138 names is headed 
by the names of four men who gave 
their lives for their country. 


A PACKED HALL 

Sunday night supper parties have 
been proving a crowded success in The 
Unitarian Church of Davenport, Jowa. 
From capacity attendance they have 
grown to standing room only. Such 
was the case on March 17 when Major 
Robert G. Snyder, of Iowa City, showed 
Kodachrome pictures he had_ taken, 
most of them in Hawaii. 


A NEW WEEKLY 

Beginning with the issue of March 
31, 1946, “The St. Louis Unitarian” 
became a weekly publication. It will 
be received in the mail by all members 


of the First Unitarian Church of St. 


Louis, Missouri. 


250TH ANNIVERSARY 

The members of The First Parish in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, made a pil- 
grimage on May 5 to the First Parish 
in Watertown, Massachusetts, their 
mother church, to celebrate the 250th 
anniversary of, their fellowship. In 
further celebration there was a special 
program of Mozart church music on 
the evening-of May 12 given by the 
choristers. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 

IN CALIFORNIA 

A conference for Unitarian College 
Students in Southern California took 
place at the Barton School, Topanga, on 
April 12-14.. Dr. Hunter Mead, pro- 
fessor at San Diego State College, was 
the conference leader. It was open to 
all young people of college age. 


FEDERATION RECOMMENDED 

The result of a thorough survey made 
by Rev. Lon Ray Call, who has been 
serving as minister-at-large with the 
First Unitarian Society of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, is the recommenda- 
tion. that the Unitarians in Manchester 
should be federated with the Universal- 
ists. The thirty-one pages of Mr. Call’s 
careful report cover the rise and decline 


and the present situation of the Society. 
If the plan is accepted the federation 
would take place some time in 1947. 
MINISTERS’ SEMINAR 
The New Hampshire-Vermont Minis- 
ters’ Annual Seminar was held at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 


‘ New Hampshire, from April 1-4. Pro- 


fessor Donald C. Babcock spoke on 
“The Function of Religious Liberalism 
in a State University.” Other talks 
were, “Has Liberalism Got What It 
Takes?” by Dr. Clinton Scott, “Strong 
Medicine for a Weak World,” also by 
Dr. Scott, “New Aids in Bible Study,” 
by- Dr. Rolland Wolfe, professor of Old 
Testament literature at Tufts College. 


SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS FELLOWSHIP 

The First Unitarian Church of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, entertained the South- 
ern Neighbors Fellowship on April 24- 
25. _The main speaker of the evening 
at the open meeting on April 24 was 
Rev. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YOUNG PEOPLE’S GROUP 

A new organization of young people 
has formed and is starting off with en- 
thusiasm in The First Parish in Brew- 
ster, Massachusetts. They are calling 
themselves “The 20-30 Club.” Their 
first regular meeting was scheduled for 
April 15. 


EASTER TO THE FULL 


The Easter morning service of The 
Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts, was so crowded that between 
twenty and thirty people had to be 
turned away. Perhaps this was due in 
part to the sixty-one new members who 
have been added to the church fellow- 
ship. In the evening the church was 
filled again. The church school gave 
two Easter pageants, “Spring’s Easter 
Garden” and “The Pilgrimage.” 


A MEMORIAL OF MUSIC 


A Memorial Service of Music dedi- 
cated to three young men who gave 
their lives in the War was held April 7 
in The First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts. A choir of twenty voices 
and a string orchestra presented the 
program under the direction of Mr. 
George Faulkner, the organist. 


300 AT NORTHFIELD FORUM 

During March and April the North- 
field (Massachusetts ) Community 
Forum, organized by Rev. Hazel Rogers 
Gredler and enjoying the co-operation 
of all the religious groups in the vicinity 
and of many civic organizations, pre- 
sented speakers on opposite sides of 
issues of world-wide importance. At 
the first meeting in the town hall on 
March 17, more than 300 people were 


present. Outstanding speakers were 


obtained, and the subjects included in- 


‘ternational relations, capital and labor, 
the work of the schools, race problems 
_ and the function of religion in the post- 
war world. 
- SOCIAL ACTION GROUP 

With the purpose of applying the 
principles of a liberal religion, the 
Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, has formed a social action group 
that studies legislation and _ sends 
recommendations to state and national 
leaders. Reports show that intense in- 
terest has been aroused in the project. 

FORUM ON RUSSIA 

Three speakers considered the role 
of Russia in international relations at 
a forum held at the Church of the 
Christian Union (Unitarian) at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, late in March. Rev. Jack 


Mendelsohn, minister of the church, and 


two professors from Rockford College — 


took part, and answered questions later 
in the evening. 

CANADA SUPPORTS WAR-CHILDREN 

Owing to the tireless efforts of Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Unitarian Service Committee 
of Canada, 400 French and Czecho- 
slovak children have been given finan- 
cial support for rehabilitation in chil- 
dren’s rest homes in France and 
Czechoslovakia within a recent four- 
week period. These homes give war- 
shocked youngsters a three-month 
period of rest, loving care, medical 
attention, good food and clothing, toys, 
and some of the pleasures that are 
youth’s birthright. 

In the same four-week period 40,000 
pounds of clothing were shipped over- 
seas along with 650 comfort kits and 
hundreds of pounds of books and toys. 

MINISTERS’ REFRESHER COURSES 

In answer to many inquiries about 
summer refresher courses, another sum- 
mer session should be added: it is the 
joint summer session of theological 
schools in the Bay Area at Berkeley, 
California, from June 24 to July 26. 
Taking part are the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, the Pacific School 

of Religion and the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 

AiDS DISEASE FIGHT 

Millions of readerS¥gf Life magazine, 
besides those who saw the local stories, 


_ learned in April of the aid which The 


First Unitarian Church of ‘Oklahoma | 


City, Oklahoma, gave to the statewide 
program to check venereal disease. The 
campaign ran for forty-five days, and 
Rey. E. A. von Stilli opened the church 


as a blood-testing station after the 


morning services. Free examinations 


Food, clothing and money to make wholesale purchases have been pouring into the 
Unitarian church in Des Moines from all over Iowa, following radio appeals and 
personal talks. Mrs. C. Bowie, Mrs. J. R. Golden, Miss Betty Wells (of Radio 
Station KRNT) and Rev. Grant A. Butler, minister of the church, prepare a cargo. 


were offered to everyone between the 
ages of twelve and fifty. The United 
States Health Service in co-operation 
with the city and state conducted the 
survey. 


CHURCH IS COMMUNITY CENTER 
Another Unitarian church which is 
serving the community in more ways 
than one is the Evanston, Illinois, 
organization. For example, when one 
of Chicago’s finest nursery schools was 
forced out of its quarters, the Evanston 
church opened its facilities—and six 
mornings every week several dozen 
children are meeting in the parish 
house. Recently the doors were opened 
for a Negro symposium which brought 
nationally prominent Negroes to the 
city to see exhibits of painting and 
sculpture, to hear Negro ballads and 
folk tunes, and to listen to addresses by 
outstanding Negro educators. Also the 
Evanston branch of the American 
Veteran’s Committee, which was organ- 
ized at the church, meets twice monthly 
in the parish house. Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth, minister, has been 
working almost singlehanded among the 
clergy to stem the rising ‘tide for the 
introduction of religious education in 
the public schools, and has addressed 
school leaders on the subject. 
NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 
May 12 was the date of the spring 
meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence which was held in the First Parish 
of Westwood (Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional Federated), Massachusetts. The 
speakers were Mr. Melvin Arnold, Miss 


Betty Green, President of American 


Unitarian Youth, and Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen. 
HACKLEY SCHOOL “ADOPTS” 


Boys at the Hackley School in Tarry- 
town, New York, have “adopted” the 
San Lorenzo School in Italy. Gift 
packages have been sent overseas as 
well as clothing, and boys from the two 
schools have been exchanging letters. 


IT PLANS FOR ITS CHILDREN 

The First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis, Missouri, realizing that it was 
becoming adult centered rather than 
child centered, has had a complete 
survey of the church school made by 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director of 
the Division of Education, and a com- 
mittee especially appointed to make 
recOmmendations. Rev. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, minister of the church, dis- 
cussed the plans they submitted in his 
sermon of March 31, “Forbid Them 
Not.”” The new plans are very com- 
prehensive. They include a budget of 
$4,500 for staff, equipment and rent. 


RELIGIOUS ARTS AWARD 
The first of a series of annual awards 
of the Religious Arts Guild was sched- 
uled for the evening of May 20 at a 
Citation Dinner in honor of the first 
recipients, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen, at the Arlington Street Church 
in Boston. Both of the recipients were 
instrumental in founding the Guild in 
1923. Their special field has been that 
of religious pageantry. The awards 
were made in absentia. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Maxwell Savage to 


Retire from Pulpit 


Last November, Dr. Maxwell Savage 
spoke to his congregation in the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, with words none of them is 
likely to forget. “What I have to tell 
you is a very simple ‘Hail and Fare- 
well,” he said slowly, his voice re- 
strained. It took some time for the 
listeners to gather the full impact of 
what the was saying, since no one was 
prepared for the announcément. He 
had been their minister for twenty-six 
years. It was not easy for him to 
reveal the decision to resign, and his 
voice showed emotion. 

“Next June,” he continued, “I shall 
be seventy. My resignation, to take 


effect July 1, is in the hands of the. 


Prudential Committee. . . 

“Together we have built on Court 
Hill the finest type of free church. . . 
This church has never been stronger, 
it has never held such potentialities for 
the future as it does today. . .” 

His words were borne out at the 
annual meeting on April 15. Here was 
news of a thriving church, supported 
by a strong youth. There were 220 
members of the church school with 
twenty teachers. Finances were sound. 
The way to the future was open. 

The esteem in which Dr. Savage is 
held by those outside his parish’ is indi- 
cated by the fact that the entire front 
page of the New England Unitarian was 
devoted to him in the spring issue. 
Dr. Savage is a past president of the 
New England Unitarian Council. He 
is a graduate of Harvard, and holds an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Meadville Theological School. 

His first parish was at Redlands, 
California. There he built the fini. 
tarian church. For six years he served 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for three years 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. The rest of 
his ministry has been in Worcester— 
by his own choice. 

His organization of the Laymen’s 
League in Worcester, one of the lead- 
ing civic organizations of that city, is 
regarded as one of his outstanding 
achievements. Dr. Savage has also 
been president of Proctor Academy, a 
trustee of the Worcester Art Museum, 
and a member of the board of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. He helped 
reorganize the International Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals in Holland 
just before the outbreak of World War 
II. .To his parishioners he said, “You 
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Dr. Maxwell Savage 


inherit here a church without a stultify- 
ing creed; with an inspiring convenant 
of common purpose. This is your in- 
heritance gathered at great price ever 
since the Renaissance released men’s 
minds and thheart and consciences from 
the deadening authorities of the Dark 
Ages and brought in the dawn of the 
modern world. . . The only real way we 
can say ‘thank you’ is ‘to increase our 
heritage by wise loyalty and hand it 
on.” 


TEACHING APPOINTMENT 

Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, President 
of The Meadville Theological School, 
has been appointed an instructor in 
the famous “Hundred Great Books” 
course at the University of Chicago. 


DEBUT AT CARNEGIE 

Mr. Lorin Maazel, a member of the 
Jefferson Club of the First Unitarian 
Church’ of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
made his debut as a concert violinist 


at Carnegie Music Hall on April 30. 


TO BE EDITORIAL CONSULTANT 


Mrs. Katherine G. Wicks, wife of 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, Minister Emer- 
itus of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has accepted the 
position of writer and editorial con- 
sultant for the Artists and Writers 
Guild in New York. In taking this 
position she has resigned as_ super- 
visor of children’s work at the Cleve- 


land Museum of Art, where she has 
served one of the longest terms of any 
member on the staff. She is the author 
of ten books for children, written on 
traditional historical subjects. 


MEMORIAL PLAQUE 


The names of three young men who 
gave their lives in the war will be 


- engraved on a simple and _ beautiful 


green slate memorial plaque to be 
placed in the church of the First Con- 
gregational Society in the City of 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


INSTALLATIONS 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr.. was in- 
stalled as minister of The Church of 
the Christian Union (Unitarian) of 
Rockford, Illinois, on April 24. Rev. 
Kenneth L. Patton, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, author of Hello Man, preached the 


installation sermon. 
WARE LECTURER 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, a Unitarian, 
and the newly appointed President of 
the Universitv of Illinois, was the Ware 
Lecturer at May Meetings, May 19-23, 


in Boston, Massachusetts. 
AN ARTICLE IN THE ATLANTIC 


In the April Atlantic Monthly there 
was an article on “Belief in God,” by 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Buffalo, New York. Mr. Meserve was 
one of the three men to lecture in the 


spring series of Minns Lectures in 
Boston. 
THE DODSON ROOM 


A Memorial Service to Rev. George 
Rowland Dodson who died in 1939 was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
St. Louis, Missouri, on March 24. The 
church parlor was dedicated to his 
memory as “The Dodson Room.” Mr. 
Dodson had been the minister of the 
Church of the Unity as well as of the 
First Unitarian Church. A booklet of 


the service was available at Easter. 
NEW MINISTER WELCOMED 
The First Unitarian Church of Berke- 


ley, California, welcomed its new 
minister, Dr. J. Raymond Cope, on 
April 7. Dr. Cope’s first sermons for 
April were grouped under the head- 
ing “The Religious Origins of Modern 
Man.” 


A UNITARIAN FOR HEADMASTER 


Mr. Walter E. Bowman, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the First Parish Church in Taun- 
ton (Unitarian), Massachusetts, has 
been elected headmaster of the Taun- 
ton High School. The Couples Club, 
at a lively meeting at which Mrs. 
Joseph Walker of the School Committee 


spoke, put Mr. Bowman through what 
was perhaps his first public quizzing 
on educational affairs. 


A VARIETY OF SUCCESSES 


A series of sermons on “The World’s 
Living Religions” given by Rev. Walde- 
mar Argow of The Peoples Church of 
Cedar Rapids (Unitarian) in Iowa dur- 
ing March had an average attendance of 
200 people. 

Mr. Argow has also been having 
another variety of success in Holly- 
wood. A song of his, “Night Must 
End,” has just been published by a 
Hollywood music company and an 
article of his is appearing in Reach, a 
new digest magazine, also published in 


Hollywood. 


COURTENAY GUILD WILL 

The will of Courtenay Guild assigns 
money to the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Inc. 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
The well-known Boston churchman, 
banker and musician died April 24. 


KUEBLER ELECTED © 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director of 
the Division of Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was elected 
president of the Religious Education 
Association, a national organization of 
professional leaders, professors and ad- 
ministrators, at its annual meeting in 


Oberlin, Ohio, in May. 


CAIRNS GETS ACTION 


A letter from Rev. Fred I Cairns of 
the Needham, Massachusetts, Unitarian 
church to Mr. Derwood Newman, super- 
intendent of schools in the town, was 
copied and delivered by the school 
leader to every teacher in the Needham 
system. The letter requested a collec- 
tion of pencils and pads of paper to 
be sent to children in Europe who are 
completely lacking in these basic school 
necessities. The first collection amounted 
to more than 300 pounds, and the work 
was continuing as we went to press. 


CANDIDATE HOMER JACK 

A recent Cornell publication an- 
nounces the candidacy of Rev. Homer 
A. Jack, ‘36, for a position among 
the alumni trustees. The article points 
out that he has been for the last three 
years executive secretary of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, and “since 1945 has 
been secretary of the Chicago division 
of the American Civil Liberties Union.” 


THE GILMARTIN PACE 


In addition to his parish duties, Rev. 
Aron S. Gilmartin is teaching the his- 
tory of American industrial expansion 


and modern American institutions at the 


Fort Wayne Extension Center of Purdue 


University; on April 20 he chaired the 


Honor Roll luncheon of the Workers 
Defense League in Chicago (he is 
national chairman); on the _ twenty- 
third, he gave the commencement ad- 
dress at the Hoagland High School; on 
the twenty-fourth he spoke to the 
national convention of the American 
Federation of State, County and Muni- 
cipal Employes (AFL); and on April 
25 he opposed legislation for universal 
military conscription on a local radio 
public-service program. 

FAY WINS DEGREE 

Rev. Leon C. Fay, minister of the 
First Congregational Society in West 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, has been 
awarded his degree of Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology at Tufts College, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the Bryant 
and Stratton Journal. 


MAYOR OF SACO 

Mr. Charles S. Anthony, vice-presi- 
dent of the Saco (Maine) Unitarian 
church, was elected mayor of the city 
of Saco recently. At the same time, 
Mr. Robert Fenderson, chairman of 
the board of trustees and assistant su- 
perintendent of the church school, was 
elected to the office of alderman. 


VAN PAASSEN LECTURER 

The Jewish Institute of Religion, of 
New York, which is headed by Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, is giving a_ post- 
graduate course to alumni of that and 
other seminaries, Christian and Jewish, 
from June 10 to June 21. Rev. Pierre 
van Paassen, recently ordained a Uni- 
tarian minister, will lecture on “The 
Art of Preaching.” 


J. LANGSTON HUGHES SPEAKS 

Mr. J. Langston Hughes, noted Negro 
poet, spoke at the morning service at 
Unity Church, Montclair, New Jersey, 
on April 7, on the subject, “Color 


J. Langston Hughes 


Around the World.” After the service, 
a dinner was held in his honor in the 
parish house. Twenty couples of the 
church invited twenty representative 
Negro couples of the town to the af- 
fair as their guests. 

25 YEARS FOR VON STILLI 

A silver coffee party in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the entry 
of Rev. A. E. von Stilli, Unitarian minis- 
ter of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, into 
the ministry, was held after the services 
recently. 

THE HOAGLAND TEMPO 

During a recent six-month period, 
Rev. Robert S. Hoagland of the People’s 
Liberal Church of Chicago (Unitarian), 
Illinois, has preached or spoken at 
Westminster College; the University of 
Wisconsin; University of Kansas City; 
Berrien Springs; American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines; (he spoke twice 
over the radio on that day also) ; Ferris 
Institute; Washington University, Su- 
perior State Teacher’s College; Mac- 
Murray College; Knox College; and 
Carleton College. He also addressed 
in this period The American Legion, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Optimists, 
Shriners’ Clubs, women’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, two synagogues, 
three temples, in New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

CALLS 

Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Universalist 
Church of Akron, Ohio,:and will take 
up his duties immediately. Previous 
to his service in the Chaplaincy, Mr. 
Abbott was minister of The Unitarian 
Church of Roslindale, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Helgi I. S. Borgford has ac- 
cepted a call to the Beverly Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Illinois, and will 
take up his duties in June. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Paul Carnes, a student at the 
Harvard Divinity School, has been 
called to the church at Stow, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. Francis Schlater has accepted 
a call to the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society of Bernardston, Massa- 
chusetts. He recently terminated work 
with the U. S. O. 

Rev. John W. Eager has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian church in Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. He is a former 
member of the Army Chaplain Corps. 

Rev. Albert D’Orlando was installed 
on May 12 as minister of the Unitarian 
churches of Milford and Wilton Center, 
New Hampshire. 
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The United Appeal concluded a victory dinner, without bread or fats, at the Boston 


City Club, May 7. Speakers included: Miss Betty Green, Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 


United Appeal Goes Over Quota 
as Special Events End Campaign 


Largest current budget in Unitarian history is 
exceeded in final burst of nationwide strength 


Of all the red-letter events in the 
Unitarian calendar this year, none 
makes more thrilling reading than the 
unparalleled success of the United Ap- 
peal. For four years Unitarian churches 
had been unable to make their quotas. 
This year, with a substantial increase 
in all quotas, the record of Unitarian 
ehurches throughout the country has 
been in excess of the amounts set. 

This year, for the first time, the Gene- 
ral Alliance joined the Appeal, and from 
first to last the ladies sparked the cam- 
paign, making their shares of other 
years seem completely obsolete—some 


giving up to 900 per cent of last year’s 


support. 

If any evidence were necessary to 
show ' that Unitarians this year are 
working in a spirit of rededication to 
the ideals of a free church, determined 
that their liberal thinking shall have 
the world-wide influence which is its 
heritage, the cold facts of the results 
of the United Unitarian Appeal provide 
it. 
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With a quota one hundred thousand 
dollars greater than that of last year, 
the United Appeal ended on a note of 
triumph in Boston, Massachusetts, when 
those who attended an Eyewitness Din- 
ner contributed over two hundred dol- 
lars more than was required to go over 
the top. As the dinner opened, the 
drive was $9,000 short of the quota; 
but checks were sent in during the 
evening to amount to $9,600. 

This culminated a series of special 
events held by the United Appeal in 
cities from Beverly; Massachusetts, to 
Los Angeles, California. In all, twenty- 
one cities were visited by either Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Executive Director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Editor of The 
Christian Register, or Miss Elizabeth 
Green, President of American Unitarian 
Youth. All three appeared in Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit. Dr. Joy and Mr. 
Fritchman continued to the West Coast. 
Miss Green visited Columbus, Ohio, and 
then returned to Boston. 


This series of special events netted 
a total of $27,600 toward the goal of 


» $231,000, and many thousands of Uni- 


tarians and non-Unitarians were reached 
through these meetings. Life magazine 
took photographs of the low-calorie 
meal served in the Los Angeles church 
prior to the public meeting. One of 
San Francisco’s leading department 
stores, The City of Paris, contributed a 
main display window for several days 
prior to the Unitarian meeting at the 
Hotel St. Francis. 

In Hollywood, Dr. Joy spoke over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for 
a sunrise program preceding the 
famous Hollywood Bowl Easter Ser- 
vice. Throughout the series, radio 
speeches and newspaper interviews were 
given in large numbers. Greetings 
were received and read at the various 
events from President Harry S. Truman, 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Fredric March, Lillian Hellman, 
Leonard Bernstein, Leon Feuchtwanger, 
Heinrich Mann, Justice Harold H. 
Burton, Dr. Winfred Overholser and 


others. 


TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 273) ) 


ing appearance of the atomic bomb 
placed modern man with terrifying 
suddenness at the greatest crisis hu- 
manity has ever known. 


Alliance 


Wednesday, May 22, was the date for 
the annual meeting of the General 
Alliance, at the Arlington Street Church. 
The program was continued again in 
the afternoon. More than 600 women 
attended the annual meeting, and for- 
the first time in history, all nine vice- 
presidents were present at one time. 
Delegates came from three Canadian 
provinces and from a score of states. . 
The meeting was largely given over 
to a revision of the by-laws to ensure 
smoother functioning, and more ef- 
fective participation in the over-all goals 
of the Unitarian fellowship. 

Social Justice 

Meeting on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, May 21, the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice gathered in the vestry 
of the Arlington Street Church and 
adopted a general statement of pur- 
pose, together with a specific program 
of social action in international and — 
domestic affairs, both of which will 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of 
The Christian Register. 

Officers were elected as follows: Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, president; Mr. Emory Foster, 
of Washington, D. C., vice-president; 
Dr. Homer A. Jack, of Chicago, Illinois, 


| 


secretary; and Rev. Felix D. Lion, of 
Dunkirk, New York, treasurer. 

Service Committee 

The Colonial Room of The Copley- 
Plaza was packed tight with guests 
eager to hear of the work of the Uni- 


tarian Service Committee on Wednes- 


day, May 22. Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
executive director, had recently returned 
from nine months in the war areas; 
Mme Herta Tempi, director for France 
of the Service Committee, herself a 
previous prisoner of the Gestapo, had 
arrived in Boston only a few days be- 
fore; Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, executive 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada, a former Czecho- 
slovak refugee, had come from 
Ottawa to address the luncheon; Dr. 
Herbert Hitchen, director of the De- 
partment of Foreign Churches, had re- 
cently returned from England. 

Education 

At the morning session of the meet- 
ing of the Division of Education at the 
First Church, Boston, on Tuesday, May 
21, the chief speaker was Dr. Conrad 
H. Moehlman, of the University of 
Rochester, who attacked the released- 
time plan for religious education in 
the public schools. Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, director of the Division of 
Education, was also a major speaker. 

The Education Luncheon, which fol- 
lowed, had Dr. Julius E. Warren, former 
commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts, as presiding officer. An ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, who called for pioneering “in 
that creative enterprise which our age 
so desperately needs,” as opposed to 
the obsolete patterns in education. 

Simultaneous education discussion 
groups met during the afternoon under 
Rev. G. Richard Kuch, Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Frederick, Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs and 
Miss Frances W. Wood. 

Ware Lecture 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of 
New York and president-elect of the 
University of Illinois, gave the Ware 
Lecture on Wednesday evening, May 
22, in the First Church. Dr. Stoddard 
was chairman of the United States 
Education Mission to Japan this year. 


Commemoration 

On the evening of May 23, the First 
Church of Boston was filled to capacity 
for the solemn Service of Commemora- 


tion and Consecration in tribute to the . 


Unitarians who gave their lives in 
World War II, and of consecration to 
the cause of a just and lasting peace. 
The flags of the United Nations were 
carried in processional and placed in 
the chancel. The congregation joined 


s 


eee s,s nn 
“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


Raymond C. Robinson 


The passing on October 22, 1945, of 
Professor Raymond C. Robinson, for 
many years the beloved organist and 
choirmaster of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has taken from the world 
one of the finest of personalities. As 
a former student of his, I knew him 
not only as an organist and choir- 
master, but a minister as well, for a 
real church organist is indeed a minis- 
ter in the true sense of the word. Dr. 
Robinson was always faithful, not only 
as organist and choirmaster but as a 
teacher and adviser. He was a kind, 
thoughtful and devoted friend, a loyal 
husband and an understanding father. 
His spirit will ever remain in the hearts 
of those who knew him. 

Davip GREENE Haskins, III 


Fred W. Wells 


All Souls Unitarian Church in Green- 
field, Massachusetts, has lost one of its 
most valuable members in the death 
of Fred W. Wells. He served as clerk 
of the Third Congregational Society 
(All Souls Church) in recent years 
and as one of the trustees. He was one of 
the leading businessmen of Greenfield 
and Shelburne. 

Mr. Wells’ will provided for a large 
trust fund for the education and health 
of the young people of Franklin County, 
Massachusetts. All Souls Unitarian 
Church and the Congregatonal Church 
in Shelburne were also remembered in 
his will. 

Epcar Burr SMITH 


Courtenay Guild 


Boston lost one of its leading citizens 
and Unitarianism one of its most loyal 
and distinguished laymen in many 
years in the death of Courtenay Guild 
on April 24, 1946, after a brief illness. 
He was in his eighty-third year. Mr. 
Guild’s last public act was to preside 
at the Annual Parish Dinner of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, as he had done so ably and 
so genially many times before. He 
had been a lifelong member of that 


church, for ten years its treasurer, and 
for more than twenty-five years a mem- 
ber of its Prudential Committee and 
Moderator. He had been also for many 
years vice-president of The Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, 
and was at one time president of The 
Channing Club of Boston, which later 
merged with the Unitarian Club. 

Mr. Guild was respected and _be- 
loved for the nobility of his mind and 
for his truly democratic spirit. He was 
a friend to man, and a believer in man. 
His quick wit and fund of stories will 
long be remembered by all who have 
known him. 

He was a graduate of Harvard with 
the class of 1886. He was later a 
trustee of Boston University and hon- 
ored by it with the degree of Doctor of 
Music. Though he was the owner and 
publisher of The Commercial Bulletin, 
and the owner of The Anchor-Linotype 
Printing Company, and though he had 
been throughout his life active in polli- 
tics, serving for fourteen years on The 
Boston Finance Commission, and in 
other capacities, his first love was 
music. . He was president of The Har- 
vard Musical Association for twenty- 
five years, and of The Apollo Club for 
forty-two years, and of The Handel and 
Hayden Society for ‘thirty-two years. 
He was also president of The Bostonian 
Society, The Shakespeare Club of Bos- 
ton and The Round Table. He was 
likewise still president at his death of 
The New England Anti-Saloon League. 
He will be remembered, as he has been 
revered, as scholar, athlete, editor, 
manufacturer, banker, musician, bene- 
factor, churchman, citizen and friend. 

His brother was the late Governor 
Curtis Guild of Massachusetts, and he 
is survived by his sister, Miss Sarah 
Louise Guild. 

Dana McLean GREELEY 


Word has been received of the death 
of Mrs. Benjamin Harvey Clark, of 
Marietta, Ohio. An obituary notice 
will appear in the July issue of the 
Register. 


LS 


in the prayer of commemoration and 
unison reading of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, and the singing of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

The sermon by Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
of Washington, D. C., searched the 
hearts of the congregation with a call 
to repentance for the guilt of all living 
Americans in meanly wasting the great 


opportunity that our war dead have 
given us to build a world of brother- 
hood. His prophetic condemnation of 
a gluttonous America, unwilling even 
to ration itself to feed a starving world, 
brought to a climax the emphatic con- 
cern shown during the week’s delibera- 
tions on our obligations toward the 
world. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


League Leaders for I 946-47 — 


At the annual meeting of the League 
held at Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on May 21, the 
election by mail vote of seven new 
members of the Council was announced. 
On May 22, the Council at its first 
meeting of the new year elected its 
officers for 1946-47. 

Below is a complete list of the officers 
of the League and the members of 
the Council, including those whose terms 
carry over from last year: 

President: William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Treasurer: Charles B. Rugg, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Assistant Treasurer: Dana _ V. 
Humphrey, Swampscott, Mass. 
Secretary: Winslow C. Sisson, 


Arlington, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents 
Francis F. Campbell, Houston, 
Tex. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Canada. 
Philip Lukin, New York, N. Y. 
James B. Marshall, Miami, Fla. 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass. 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I. 
A. G. Starkey, Spokane, Wash. 


Council Members, 1944-1947 


Laurence C. Allen, Sanford Me. 

E. Kendall Bragg, Needham, Mass. 
EK. Hadley Grimm, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harry L¢ Pope, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Robert J. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B. Grant Taylor, Redwood City, 

Calif. 
Trygve Vigmostad, Detroit, Mich. 


1945-1948 


Phillip L. Alger, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Harry R. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur B. Hewson, Chicago, Ill. 

Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

C. Jerry Spaulding, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Richard D. Wing, Upper Montclair, 
IN. Ji 

Fred D. Wish, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 


1946-1949 


Fred A. Brill, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theodore C. Browne, Winchester, 
Mass. 

Victor R. Seymour, Lincoln, Neb. 

Harold W. Smith, Exeter, N. H. 

Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas M. Thompson, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Charles F. Whiting, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Laymen aid Detroit youth 


The League chapter of the Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, Michigan, has 
had an active year assisting in the 
youth work of the church and co-operat- 
ing in.the whole program of combating 
juvenile delinquency. The latest move 
is the setting up of a committee ex- 
pressly to work with the precinct police 
headquarters on the referral of delin- 
quent boys on the “Big Brother” plan. 
For several years the chapter has main- 
tained the Jackson Fund to send boys 
of the young people’s groups ‘to Lake 
Geneva, Star Island and other institutes. 
The chapter also sponsors a troop of 


Boy Scouts, with a Cub Pack in the. 


process of formation; and helps both 
in financing and in the supervision of 
the Friday night neighborhood program. 


League soon to 
sail for Shoals 


New England chapters that have not 
yet nominated delegates ‘to the week- 
end convention of the League at the 
Isles of Shoals, July 20-22, are urged 
to act promptly. 
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The session devoted to chapter pro- 
grams and projects promises to offer 
many constructive suggestions to local 
League officers. Other headline meet- 
ings are those to be addressed by Mr. 
William Roger Greeley, Mr. Edward 


Rowe Snow and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. 

The cost of these two days at the 
Shoals, exclusive of transportation and 
tips, is $9.50. It is hoped that at this 


_ rate chapters will consider sending two 


or more delegates. Laymen may take 
wives and families with them, because 
the Convention is to be held concur- 
rently with the fiftieth annual con- 
ference of the Isles of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association. Further details are 
available at League headquarters. 


They raised the roof 


Mr. C. W. Schulz, of Superior, Wis- 
consin, has responded to the League’s 
request for photographs of Unitarian 
churches by submitting a picture of a 
building, mostly roof, which was origi- 
nally a Unitarian meeting house. The 
octagonal structure rises to a high and 
peculiar peak. The explanation which 
Mr. Schulz appends to the photograph 
of this curious church may furnish a 
helpful hint to those who are raising 
building funds. 

Mr. Schulz writes: 

The First Unitarian Church was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1890 and incorporated 
in October. In spite of the fact that the 
members were few, they decided to erect 
a church building. It is said that when 
the finance committee solicited Colonel 
Hiram Hayes, a prominent businessman, 
he offered to pay for the shingles. How- 
ever, he did not keep posted on the build- 
ing, and when he saw the finished church 
he was much surprised at its architecture 
and by the fact that the shingles covered 
even the sides to the foundation. After 
eyeing the outside, he is said to have 
cautiously opened the door and inquired, 
“Did they use shingles on the inside too?” 


PORTLAND NE GREE Oa 


HINGHAM, MASS. (FIRST) 
SUMMIT, Nid. 
“=—— LONG BEACH, CAL. 


NEW CHAPTERS, 1945-46 


TO UNITARIAN YOUNG MEN 


UNI TARIANS advance only under consecrated, thoroughly ed- 
ucated and wisely liberal leadership. We look to our churches 


to supply such leadership. In times which demand new appli- 
cations of eternal values in personal, national and international 
life, the liberal minister may exercise a decisive influence for the 
future of mankind. The Harvard Diwinity School, as in the 
past, still trains Unitarian ministers for critical times. Scholar- 
ships for specially qualified men, approved by the faculty, are 
available by application to the Society for the Promotion of 
Theological Education. Correspondence should be addressed to 
the Society at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


JUNE 22-29—American Unitarian Youth, New England . . : 
[ Bs es aes 


Region 2 
JUNE 29-JULY 6—All Star Conference 
JULY 6-13—Religious Education Training Institute 
JULY 13-20—Alliance Conference 


JULY 20-22—Unitarian Laymen’s League Weekend Con- 
ference 


JULY 20-27—Fiftieth Conference of the Isles of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association 


STAR ISLAND MUST BE PERPETUATED 
YOUR ASSISTANCE IS NEEDED IN EVERY WAY 
Attend Summer Conferences - - Give Generously 


KEEP THE SHOALS CANDLES ALIGHT 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer 


1 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Contributions Deductible in 
Federal Tax Returns 


THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


In Union There Is Strength 


MOST OF THE FORCES now ope- 
rating in society are divisive. Every- 
where we can see the old cleavages be- 
ginning to appear again, setting nation 
against nation, class against class, race 
against race, creed against creed. The 
lines are being drawn more sharply, and 
the areas of conflict are growing larger 
and more threatening. 

The great need of the hour is to 
strengthen the forces that unite, to 
build bridges of mutual understanding 
across the widening gulfs of suspicion 
and distrust and fear, to center man’s 
attention and loyalty upon the power of 
co-operative effort for the achievement 
of purposes common to all mankind. 

This is the task of religion, especially 
of those forms of religion that by 
their very nature are dedicated to the 
uniting principles of liberty, democ- 
racy, and the advancement of human 
welfare. This is our task as Unitarians. 


—Frepertck May Exior, Unitarian, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


SOME have narrowed their minds, and 
so fettered them with the chains of 
antiquity that not only do they refuse 
to speak save as the ancients spake, 
but they refuse to think save as the 
ancients thoug:::. God speaks to us, 
too, and the best thoughts are those 
now being vouchsafed to us. We will 
excel the ancients. 


—SAVONAROLA, _fifteenth-century 
Italian religious reformer. 


UNITARIANS have agreed to have no 
creed. They base their churches upon 
the principle of individual freedom of 
belief. Though this is a difficult posi- 
tion for the creedal churches to under- 
stand, it is one of strength and dynamic 
potentiality. 

Unity, truth, and progress are far 
safer without binding creeds than with 
them. Creedal churches themselves sup- 
port this contention by winking at their 
own creedal requirements and_ telling 
both old and new members quietly that 
they really don’t need to believe the 
creeds in order to join or remain in 
membership. 

One false conclusion frequently drawn 
from Unitarian creedlessness is that 
Unitarians think belief unimportant. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Unitarians hold beliefs to be 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. 
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so supremely important that they will 
not permit them to be regimented, 


restricted, and delimited by creeds. In. 


political life the liberties upon which 
we insist are the liberties which are 
essential. Similarly Unitarians insist 
upon freedom of individual belief be- 
cause they consider an individual’s be- 
liefs too important to be bound. 
Freedom of belief is a way of life; 
a positive, progressive way of seeking 
truth and creating value. As a means 
of living life at its highest and most 
fruitful level, freedom of belief is the 
principle upon which Unitarian 


Churches are based. 


—Joun G. MacKinnon, Unitarian, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


THERE IS the fear of what most of 
us like to call “radicalism,” but which 
in reality is simply the fear of “change.” 
We know that whatever may happen to 
our world, it cannot “go home again”; 
it simply cannot return to the fleshpots 
of yesterday and to the comforts and 
joys of a “Golden Age” to which every 
fleeting day adds new charms and new 
illusions. We know that we are com- 
mitted to definite and far-reaching 
changes in the pattern of our 


life, national and _ international. If 
two world wars within one gene- 
ration have not served to teach us 


this elementary truth, we are hope- 
lessly stupid and incorrigibly blind in- 
deed. Yet the most popular sport 
seems to be to call everyone that em- 
phasizes this simple truth a “Red” or 
a “Communist.” Of all our childish 
fears the fear of change is the most 
unforgivable and the most silly. Life 
is dynamic, and there are times in the 
course of ‘history when the tempo of 
events is accelerated and when the dy- 
namism of existence is speeded up. We 


‘are living in such a time, and for any 


of us to resent the fact of rapid change 
and speedy evolution is like trying to 
play the role of good old King Canute, 
who thought he could stop the tide 
with a royal word. The thing for us 
to do is to accept the law of change 
and to adapt ourselves to its demands 
as graciously and earnestly as possible. 


—Karu M. Caworowsky, Unitarian, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH deals with ab- 
solute values, the permanent side of the 
universe, and our belief that these values 
are ultimately real, a belief which is 
a reasonable act of faith, is what we 
mean by believing in God... . 

I believe Whitehead is right when 


he says that the decay of the two 
great world-religions, Christianity and 
Buddhism, is partly due to the fact 
that each religion has unduly sheltered 
itself from the other. Instead of look- 
ing to each other for deeper.meanings 
they have remained self-satisfied and 
unfertilised. 


—wW. R. Incr, in the “Hibbert Journal,” 
London, England. 


IF DEMOCRACY is to endure we shall 
need to establish a new and more direct 
working relationship between a free 
society, between education in our great 
universities and the life of all the 
people. We Unitarians must never for- 
get that we are in three ways the heirs 
of Thomas Jefferson—of his faith in 
Unitarian Christianity, in political de- 
mocracy, and in education as the es- 
sential servant of the people. He be- 
lieved in the dynamic integration of 
these three: a free faith, a free society, a 
free education. 


—Lesuizr T. Penninaton, Unitarian, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


UNITARIANISM, while recognizing 
its historic roots in the Christianity of 
Western Civilization, is nevertheless 
more than Christianity. It has roots that 
spread beyond the Judeo-Christian 
heritage. It has its counterpart in 
every age of human society. It is with 
this attitude of universal and historic 
liberalism that Unitarianism is more 
than Christianity, while at the same 
time, it embraces much of that which is 
Christian. Unitarianism will advance 
only as@t fosters this attitude of historic 
liberalism, and so abides by its liberal 
heritage that it creates out of the 
raw substance of modern circumstance 
a new and greater liberalism. 


—Rosert Henry Homes, 
Laconia, New Hampshire. 


AS UNITARIANS, we possess the 
most radical concept the human mind 
has yet conceived in regard to the 
progress of the world, for we allow 
that nothing is of value simply because 
it is traditional, and that everything 
must show a cause for its right to 
exist. : 


Unitarian, 


—Horace F. Westwoop, Unitarian, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
DIVINE AUTHORITY! I believe 


man has within himself an authority— 
conscience—that is more divine than 
either the Pope or the Bible. It is part 
of his inherited equipment to help him 
live in this world of uncertainties. 
Given by nature, which is by way of 
saying given by God, surely it must be 
of the stuff of divinity! 


—Arrtuur W. Otsen, Unitarian, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A Serious Word About Your Inherited Religion 


A momentous question is looming in the spiritual 
foreground of today:—How does it come that the God 
of the Bible, who was preached by the great Hebrew 
prophets as the divine champion of social and eco- 
nomie justice, has been largely obscured behind the 
outlines of a conventional Deity who is hostile merely 
to individual “sin’’? Part of the answer follows: 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS began their evolutionary campaign for 
social and economic justice in the northern kingdom of Israel. When the 
northern tribes were lost, the only remaining tribe was Judah, or the 
Jews; and upon this tiny fragment of the Hebrew nation was thrown the 


entire cultural burden and mission of Israel. 


THE HEBREW BIBLE, as it now stands, was produced for us by the 
devoted labor of Jewish compilers and scribes, who, in and after the 
Babylonian exile, toiled over ancient Hebrew documents, and added an 
enormous mass of Priestly material which largely enters into the first 


five books of Scripture. 


BUT THE PRACTICAL EFFECT of the Priestly material through 


> as fac- 


many centuries has been to dim out the non-Judaic “lost tribes’ 
tors in Hebrew history, and to obscure the origin and significance of 
Hebrew prophecy; while at the same time, the tribe of Judah is put 
forward as the chief custodian of a revelation delivered, once for all, 
upon a mountain top, and coming from beyond the orbit of secular 
human experience. The mountain has overshadowed the social and 
economic gospel of the prophets for more than two thousand years. 


THIS PROBLEM cannot be avoided. It calls for the careful atten- 
tion of scholars and the sanctified common sense of the laity. Organized 
religion, both Jewish and Christian, must learn to find God in the slow 


evolution of secular history. 
—Louis WALLIs 
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- The BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP recommends | 


THE ELEVEN RELIGIONS Books about other lands — for Younger Readers 


AND THEIR PROVERBIAL LORE— YOU CAN WRITE CHINESE— Kurt Wiese. | 
Selwyn Gurney Champion. ae . And you really can—with the help of the author’s — 
A reference book to the eleven surviving  reli- fascinating illustrations. China won’t seem so far-off 
gions of the world, with introductions by thir- 4, strange when you can write a word or two in 


teen leading authorities. Detailed subject-matter and (Chin A 8.13. 1.50 
chief-word indexes. An invaluable reference book for nN ati) * $ 
any library. 3.75 THE MOVED-OUTERS—Filorence Crannell Means. 


Sue. and Kim O’Hara are two Japanese-Americans 
moved, with their mother, from their California home, 
separated from their friends—and from their dog. Here 
is the story of their experiences and of their struggle 
to regain their faith in America. Still a timely book. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR CHURCHES— 
Stewart Harral. 
A book for the church leader—full of  sug- 


gestions about what to do if your “attendance is falling 


off,” if your “staff needs new ideas” ete. $1.00 Ages 12-16. : $2.00 
THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION—Jessamyn West. (—-——- oO 5 
A fine story of Quaker life. $2.50 | THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, l 
Boston 8, Mass. 
THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER—Rumer Godden. Pl d ihe tho Books detensamers. | 
In the silence and remoteness of a Tibetan mountain | nhs eather cas Mires fe meet ok PS l 
home, Rumer Godden found beauty and peace. Here [ |] pe pile cig ah ioe AND THEIR 
in this new book she has caught her memories and her [ | } pypiic SELLA OMG FOR CHURCHES ree 
impressions magically in words. The fine format of | [ | THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION $2,50 
the book and the delicate illustrations are > worthy’ of l [ |] THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER $3.00 | 
the writing. A book to. own, to loan, to give. -- $3.00 : toe cae ite CHINEEHlo2 re ) 
THE BRIDGE —Ruth Pitter |. { ] THE MOVED-OUTERS ae . $2.00 
Another little volume of rare poetry by the author of {ow veeceemneeee DIL ME. sesssessssseemessieenesenfind check enclosed. 
The Spirit Watches. Miss Pitter spent the war years (2 NRE? Be: 
in London—these poems come from those strenuous re sseencessensvevsnenseceesenesessnscassscessaesneecasseeteereseeeseessesenscescnesessoesosesecssones F 
EXCLOTLESS | sressvcsecvencenecccsesccvcnecedcusbbavannapsadsnoncunvscncsanesadeseedescassesantsensaraebeeewen 


days. are $1.50 


wwerful votce — 
in this land 


opay The Christian Register is one of the most widely An increasing number of.pages are being devoted to re- 
quoted magazines in America. National magazines regu- ports of the Unitarian Service Committee, the regional 
larly request permission to reprint articles that appear conferences, local church activities and other aspects of 
originally on Register pages. In recent months, the Unitarian Advance. Our news staff is in constant touch 
following have participated:.Reader’s Scope, Read Maga- with our churches and people in all parts of the United 
zine, Everybody's Digest, Now, the Messenger, Pathfinder States and Canada. Interviews and on-the-spot reports 
and others. New requests follow every issue. Even the add new vitality to the news pages. We consider the 
publications of other denominations use Register articles Register a major means of advancing the cause of our 
—Zions Herald (Methodist) and the National Baptist free faith and to that end publish frequent articles on 
Voice being typical. © : _ Unitarian theology, churchmanship and publications. 
_In’spite of the necessity this-year for-an increase in - Arong the distinguished contributors are such writers 
price, the circulation has been climbing steadily. In... za 
March, 1936, the records showed 3,374 paid subscribers; ; 


in March, 1945, the number was 5,360;. and today it is . Harry Emerson Fospick, Harry F. Warp, Roy 
7,720. j - Ewine Vate, Bishop OxnamM, BisHop HarTMAN, BISHOP 


In this past year, the- physical appearance’ of .the Moutton, Lorp Wootton, -Epwarp G. RoBmnson, 
magazine has been modernized throughout. Three new Frepric Marcu, Littian HELLMAN, LEONARD BERNSTEIN, 
departments have been added: Registered Mail, The Lib- ArtHuR E. Morcan, Senator Morse, SENATOR KIL- 
eral Pulpit and Dr. Counterpoint. Color has been in- GORE, SENATOR SatronsTaLt, Justice Harowp H. 
troduced to increase the attractiveness of the publication. BURTON, SECRETARY Henry A. Wattace, Haroxp E. 

For the future, The Christian Register pledges itself STASSEN, MapaME Sun Yat-sEN, Payson 5S. WILD, 
to a continuation of the policy of presenting informed HEWLETT JOHNSON, ANDREW RotH, AND HELEN Ga- 
articles on vital subjects by specialists in their fields. HAGAN Doucras. 

The Register carries news of Unitarian life and work, 
stories on our churches, our ministers and other leaders. 
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